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that history is written by winners? The 

assumption is that a dominant state ac- 
quires the apparatus for describing its own 
past, just as some Roman emperors de- 
signed their own genealogies to include a 
god or two and thus render themselves im- 
mortal. But then one must think of old He- 
rodotus diligently laboring away on an 
honest history of his times that has survived 
all the others. 

We have come to think of a reverence for 
the past as a hallmark of Western culture, 
perhaps because we really believe that 
“What Is Past Is Prologue," a5 the legend on 
a statue at the National Archives states, or 
perhaps because of Santavana’s famous cic- 
tum that those wha forget the past are 
doomed to repeat it. 

This springs to mind in the wake of com- 
ments we received on Priit Vesilind’s evoca- 
tive account of his return to the land of his 
birth, Estonia. We asked scholars of what is 
now the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic 
to check facts. Most Western scholars (not to 
mention the thousands stil liying to whom 
history is family memory) agree that the Es- 
tonian people suffered greatly during the 
19405 under the Stalinist regime, with many 
thousands being imprisoned or deported to 
Siberia, or fleeing to the West. But a histori- 
an of the Estonian 5.5.R. called Mr. Vesi- 
lind’s description of this period so incorrect 
as to be “bevond criticism,” maintaining 
that Soviet power was established “by the 
local workers.as a result of a socialist revolu- 
tion” and that the Red Army played no part 
in it. Finally, he believes our author's view 
of history is “openly anti-Soviet.” 

We have done our best to ascertain facts 
without getting mired in ideology and, as al- 
ways, stand behind what we print. What is 
most impressive about our storm, however, 
is the endurance of the Estonian people. 
They have been ground between Teuton 
and Slav for 700 years, not to mention 
Swedish and Danish incursions. German 
knights, Russian princes, Hitler's Webr- 
macht, Soviet troops all have marched 
across that low and fertile landscape, and 
somehow the Estonians manage lo remain 
Estonian. There is aaa in that bictoos 
truly to ponder. 


|: IT TRUE, as scholars have remarked, 
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It's a state of mind, author Howard La Fay and 
photographer Gordon W, Gahan confinn 
ofthat boisterous, burgeoning, economically 
potent, wide-open expanse of modem America. 


Returnto Estonia 485 

The homeland he fled as.achild in World War IT, 
a part ofthe Soviet Union since 1940, 

retains spirit of individuality and 
accomplishment, staffwriter Priit J. Vesilind 
finds. Photographs by Cotton Coulson, 
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Magnetinthe Desert 512 

French photographer Carole E. Devillers-vistts 
avillage in Africa's Sahel where farmers and 
herdsmenshare waters of a life-sustaining lake. 


British Columbia's 

Cold Emerald Sea 526 

David Doubilettakes his color cameras into 
the frigid, current-swept Strait of Crcorgia and 
brings back spectacular tmages of a 

teeming aquatic realm. Text by Lorry Rokl 


“House of Prayer 
for All People” $52 
For 74 years a Gothic masterpiece hos risen 
stone by stone on the skyline of the Nation's 
Capttal. Robert Poul jordan and photographer 
Sisse Bromberg capture the majestic spirit of 
the Woshington Cathedral. 


Temple Monkeys of Nepal 575 
Pampered and protected, rhesus monkeys 
living around two Kathmandy shrines display 
halfewtld, hoalftame behaviar, anthropologist 
Jane Teas discovers. 


COVER: Two vividly hued amemones cling 
roan undersea waollin the Strait of Georgia. 
Photograph by David Doubilet. 
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By HOWARD LA FAY 
Photographs by GORDON W. GAHAN 


WY WHERE LN LTEAAS, the Gest time is dawn 
lhe sun flares above prairies and sere hills, ca- 


ressing old Spanish missions, oil fields, remote 





dew-kissed produce o| 





ranches, the 


Kets. It searches out the gaudy cities. Their neon 


eariv [mar- 


ans, so bright with promise only a dusk ago, 
fadeand expire as morning suffusesthesky. The 
honky-tonks—vivid enemies of the nighi—reeking now of 
stale beer and of love lost, sleep dumbstruck inthe dawn 

Beside the Hrazos River, the mesquites and cottonwoods 
take shape in the dim pewter light. A creamy fog clings to the 
bottomlands like a fallen-cloud. 

Withanold man who had farmed and ranched in histime, | 





crouch beside a fire. Flameslick ata pot and the aroma of col- 
fee enriches the clean, astringent air. Together, we watch the 
world emerirte trom the tthe death of murht 

‘Tt's adeceitful country,” the old man savs, “Hard. Mean 


With floods and drouchts andl tornadoes. Trust it and] guar- 
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antee it'lldestroy vou. Butlookatit.” He leveleda han 
eerene nver. at the trees bent above tt like lovers, “Good Al- 
mighty, it's so beautiful!’ 

Dawn in Texas is a protracted moment. Thesun comes up 


sa Wh hy cinc ces’. . ct +a Toe tat areas erat Hotece en 
over Beaumont, and the first lent requires nearly an hour to 


traverse the t-mile breadth of the nation’s second largest 


state. In my months of crisscrossing Jexas, 1 learned it i 


A grin wide as Texas lights the face of Chris Lacy, 
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tough but bighearted folklore of its 
aa 


a t loonie i | ee ee es is | hi nat ; 
Ugeed past Whale Opportunity and optimism coitinud 


to bloom, spurring new frontiers of erowth 











Here is a land of long horizons, alternately 
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drab and dazzling... . 


he and of the teall for about five catti; each year is a Toediot like this one fe 
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Mammothin every way—in size, in comedy, 
in tragedy, and in spirit. To me-a glowing 
experience. 

Texas, however, has inspired negative re- 
actions, After journeying across the state in 
1866, Gen. Philip H. Sheridan observed 
souriy: “If | owned Texas and all hell, 1 
would rent out Texas and live tn hell.” 

A century's progress might couse the 
general to relent. Texas, with more than 13 
million people, ranks as the third most 
populous of the fifty states. In the spare of 
two generations that population has trans- 
formed itself from 80 percent rural to 80 per- 
cent urban. Houston is America’s fastest 
growing major city. Dallas is burgeoning; so 
is El Paso, Texas leads the nation in produc- 
tion of petroleum, livestock, natural gas, 
magnesium, graphite, and sulfur. 





When! dic, [ may not xo toe heaven 
I don't know if they let cowboys in 
ffthey don't, just lel me goto Texas. 
feras i asrlose as Mve been. 

—LOUS THY AM WESTERNS Sos 


words. AL267 343 square miles, it isan 
| immensity too great, o variety too di- 
verse. Who can hope to portray springtime 
in Corpus Christi, asymmetry of dusty pink 
oleanders, sea, and sky, possessing the clar- 
ity of a Dufy painting... honky-tonk an- 
gels and Coca-Cola cowboys on their nightly 
rounds... Waco, in the heart of the state, 
with dusk enfolding the paddle-wheeler 
Brazos Queen as she steams downriver 
.. the autumnal hvsteria of Friday-nicht 
high-school football throughout the state 
.. the skies over the northern Panhandle, 
infinite and blue, with clouds surging 50 
high, so high? 

In Texas, speech has developed as inde- 
pendently and flambovantly as the Texan 
character. Germans settled the hill country, 
and in Fredericksburg or New Braunfels 
vou will still hear an occasional Wein Goft! 
In the Rie Grande Valley, with its large 
Mexican-Amencan population, evervbody 
understands “JQwé pasa, Harry?” or 
“Como eras, Joe Bob?" Within the English 
language one finds certain constants. Al- 
most evervwhere inthe state, barbed wire is 


Ye CANNOT REDUCE TEXAS to 
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TEXAS 


PAIN RULED this territory 
from E519 to 1821, except for 
five vears of French dominion, 

After the Mexican 
revolution, Texas 

suffered under 

years of unstahle 
Texas won its 

independence at the Battle of San , A 

Jacinto in $436, and Sam Houston le 
became president of the new republic. 

Ten years later the Lone Star State 

joined the constellation of the 

American Union os the 28th state. 
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of geography— —S 
gritidle-flat 
plains, deep-cut 
canvons, pinv 
thickets, and gentle 
hills—Texas is Phi a 
second only to Alaska = “g 
in size, blanketing an ares 
larger than 220 states 

the size of Rhode Island. 
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AREA: 267 4.35 eypuare mikes 
POPCLATION: 13,014,000, roles ord, 
ECONOMY: Cotton, cattle, nce, 
petroleum, natural gas, petrochemicals. 
MAJOR CITIES: Houston (pop. 
1,700,000); Dallas (pop. 898,000) 
Astin, capital (pop, 341,500) 
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RANCHING Texas leads the nation | OF 
in cattle, which number more | is 
than people, Amarillo is the hub | aS 
of the feediot industry. | ow 
! Ea 
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| 
ELECTRONICS $A prime world | 
lucer of semiconductors, ___ |. 
the state is plugged intoa ——-—— 
high-technology electronics, DALLAS-FORT WORTH 
centered in the Dallas-Fort The “Metroplex,” served 
Worth area. by an airport covering a 
Manhattan-size area, 


encompasses /f countnes, 
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THE ALAMO Af thin 
mission in (836 Merican 


troops killed more than (#0 J , é 
Texans, a slaughter that Uasede Kingevillas 
fired Sam Houston's inet i MAT Lap at 
army to victory a month | | 
and a half later, i 
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THE VALLEY Thisrich ~~ vemetamies f 
alluvial delta is a winter — Congr Hari 
vegutable and fruit bin x 
for the nation, with Fault Fits 
ciirurits leading crop. Brownsville 
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Rice—or, more properly, Aas—Untversity 
offers.a course in Llexas dialects. A compan 
ln program explores two other regional 
mysteries, barbecue and chili 

As befits the nation’s leading producer 
of petroleum, Texas runs by grace af the 
nternalcombustion engine. The entire 
NOpwON Shares an Obsession With cars 
and tends to drive them flat out. Without a 
Cadillac or a Lincoln no one can claim sta- 
tus; Without & pickup Erick, no One Can as 
nire to be the complete cowboy 

Sometimes vou can catch the intoxication 

fthis automotive cult. Ona Saturday after- 
noon, perhaps, coursing the April high. 
Ways, Ln either side of the road wild flowers 





explode and retreat in masses of gold and 
scarlet, pink and purple ae ginring outofa 
platinum sky and the swift airsweet with the 





SCEnt OL MOWwn eTass rhe ddan Dirst 
sweat springing above your upper lip, the 
exaltation of speed, a six-pack of Pearl in the 
cooler. And on the car radio Willie Nelson 
belting out another exuberant chorus of 
“Whiskey Rivet 

Ti liv PUM Texas Ss Lo | are tl tie Jaze ret 1, Cut- 
ting edge of nature. Each solstice each equui- 
nox brings its own catastrophes tornacdies, 
floods, oi sin ks Winter temperatures 
freeze range anc cattle alike: summers parch 
the prairies and bake city streets. [he softer 
seasons are swift and transient. “Spring- 

ined a Panhandle wheat farmer. 

“Yeah, we have a beautiful sorimetime 
Usually comes on a Thursday 
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NW CERTAEN RESPECTS the rodeo 
stands as the American equivalent of the 
Spanish bullfight. Like the matador, the 

rodeo cowboy 1s pitted against an untamed 
beast—a bronco, a bull, asuspicious steer 
nd must dominate him, In Spain, unlike 

exas, Geath 15 a foregone conclusion; the 
animal will certainly die, the man perhaps. 

But we in the United States do not vet share 


the [berian atfinity for doom 
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Phe prone sional rodeo cowbovs—a di- 
minishing breec—labor tath a shad- 
owed star. Entry fees are high, prize Money 
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scant. In pickups and vans, and sometimes 
in buses: they follow the trail from Calgary 
to Cheyenne to El Paso to Pecos and Fort 
Worth. For the dollars, which are few; for 
the glory, which is all. 

In Texas 1 attended the weekend rodeos 
that feature journeymen competitors who 
live or die on the meager prize money. You 
will find few champions in Grand Prairie or 
Mesquite; there cowbovs do it, essentially, 
for love 

Saturday night at Mesquite. The an- 
nouncer, intoxicated with himself, drones 
endlessly through the public-adcdress system 
as the weekend cowboys strugele through 
the varied harard= of bull ming and calf 
roping. bronco riding and <teer wrestling 

I stand beside the chute with the glaring 
lights, the steamy smell of cattle and horses, 
and the piercing walts of human sweat, 
whiting for the bulldogging to begin. With 
slaps and kicks, handlers force stubborn 
siters Inte position, 

The riders jam their horses to the rear of 
the chutes, Tension unites man and mount 
and steer. | wait through a long moment of 
charged silence. The rider nods. Ina blurred 
explosion the steer and the cowboy erupt 
into the arena, Arrowheads of earth fly fram 
the horse's hooves and sting me like =«mall- 
caliber bullets. The rider miscalculates and 
misses the steer 

Announcer: Four applause isthe only con- 
jolation price for this hard-luck cowboy. 

The next steer isrecalcitrant. Aboy witha 
cane attempts to snare him into the chute 
and narrowly misses disembowelment 
when the animal hooks viciously, “Damn!” 
the boy shouts, caning the steer into the 
chute. “You wanna’ bet ten dollars I don't 
stand infront of him again?” 

The cowboy, already jammed in place, is 
vigilant. The steer, in his narrow cell, strug- 
gles michtily. “Push ‘im upa little,” savs the 
rider. The animal is pushed. Again the ex- 
plosion of steer and horseflesh and the salvo 
of clods, 

Annowncer; You can pay him aff in ap- 
hlause, How much bad tuck can aman have? 

And in the bareback bronc riding, Keith 
Hagan—out of Baker, Louisiana—bursts 
from the gate on the insanely bucking Medi- 
cine Lodge. Well before the required eight 
seconds, Medicine Lodge dumps Hagan. 


Texas! 


Aunouncer: The cowboy from Baker ts 
deaf Now, come on. Even though he can't 
hearit, he ll knew you're applawding 

Into what equation can you calculate the 
cheers... the lights. . . the groupies, as nu- 
bile and numerous as follow any rock 
hand...the l9th-centurv§ attire the 
1Sth-century skills? 

In our increasingly computerized society 
these are the last romantics. They preserve 
the magic of the lariat, the flash of the spur. 
Like knights-errant they journey from city 
to city, arena to arena, tourney to tourney. 
Avatars of an older, braver time, they dis- 
play—each weekend in their season—what 
the rest of us have lost forever. 





The ahs of Texas are wpon Dallas 
Cowboy cheerfeoders, who help inspire 
the two-time Superpowl winning 
professional football team 


The chute bursts open; a wild-eyed bronc erupts 
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Heep within my heart lies a melody, 
A somy of old San Antone, 
Where te dren! live with a memory, 
Beneath the stars all alone. 
—OOUNTRY AND WESTERN SONG 






tonio possesses the grace of history. 
Spanish friars built a mission on this 
southern edge of the hill country in 1718. 
The settlement has become the tenth largest 
metropolis in the United States, but the ca- 
chet of old Mexico lingers still.* 
Onasummer night astroll along El Paseo 
del Rio, which skirts the pale emerald flow 
of the San Antonio River as it winds through 
downtown, brings vou past dramatically 
arched bridges, the multicolored lanterns of 
cafés and restaurants. Here the smell of 
grilled steak... there the pop of a cham- 
pagne cork... overall, the hot, oily aroma 
of Tex-Mex" tacos. And [rom Jim Cullum's 
Landing, the brassy, bluesy crescendos of 
dixieland jazz played by a combo that cares. 
Music everywhere in San Antone. On a 
Sunday morning [ went to St, Patrick's 


Qi: OF TEXAS CITIES, San An- 
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With long strokes of luboring wings, a 
littte blue heron launches from the surf 
of Padre [stoned Notional Seashore, on 
a 113-mile-long Gulf Coast strane. 
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(Church, a drab edifice of vellow brick in a 
Spanish-speaking, working-class area. 

Inside, all is transformed. Banks of flaw- 
ers decorate the sanctuary; a cloth of red, 
white, and green—the colors of Mexico— 
veils the tabernacle; a brilliantly striped 
serape serves as an altar cloth; the acolytes 
wear ponchos instead of surplices. 

The timetess ritual of the Mass unfolds to 
mariachi rhythms. Guitars sob for a cruci- 
fied God; trumpets blare for the miracle of 
the Eucharist. Worshipers raise their voices 
loud and strong for the redemption of us all. 

But all song stops at the Alamo, The care- 
fully restored mission in downtown San 
Antonio—the Cradle of Texas Liberty— 
stands like a tragedy in stone 

To understand the Alamo, one must un- 
derstand the history of Texas. Saye for a 
brief five years under the French flag, the 
vast and virtually unsettled area was ruled 
by Spain from 1519 to 18271. With Mexican 
independence, Texas became part of a new 
nation beset by chronic political chaos. One 
Mexican military strong man succeeded an- 
other in the name of an illusory republic 

Despite the turbulence, various empre- 
sarios—chiel among them being Stephen F. 
Austin—were empowered to bring U. 5. 
colonists into remote Texas. Although wary 
of America's blatant expansionism, the 
Mexicans sought, through an influx of set- 
tlers, to check. the Indians who dominated 
the huge province. 

To land-greedy Amercans, Mexico's 
terms were irtesistible. Each family re- 
ceived 4,428 acres of rich farmland for a few 
pennies per acre. Colonists were immune 
from custom duties for seven vears, from 
other taxes for ten. 

By 1835, 30,000 Americans had settlectin 
Texas, outnumbering native Mexicans by 
ten to. ane. Conflict became inevitable: The 
Mexican distrust of U.S. expansionism 
matched the colonists’ contempt for brown- 
skinned people who could not produce an ef- 
fective government. 

When it came in all its violence in 1836, 
the revolution surprised no one. The Tex- 
ians, as they called themselves, struck first 
and drove Mexico's scant garrisons south 
of the Rio Grande. Enthusiasm for the 

"Fred Kline portrayed the "San Antone” he koew 
since bovhood in the April 1976 Gaooearnic. 
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revolution swept Amernca; living legends 
like Jim Bowie and Davy Crockett joined 
the cause: Sam Houston, a Tennessean, as- 
sumed command of the Texian army, Vol 
unteers poured across the border 

Then the Mexican regulars counter- 
attacked, swiftly and brutally, Gen. Anto- 
nio Lopes de Santa Anna y Perez de Lebron, 
the reiening dictator, rode hard and fast, ap- 
pearing suddenly at San Antonio with some 
40000) Crops. 

Seldom has history matched two more un- 
likely antagonists thin Santa Anna and 
Howston. The Mexican general, skilled m 
the labyrinthine polities of his nation, rose 
thrice to the presidency and was thrice 
overthrown. On campaign he lived well in 
carpeted tents generously stocked. with 
champagne and rarely lacking «4 comely 
companion, Addicted to opium, which he 
chewed mixed with chicle, he managed to 
lose athird of Mexico's territory, vetrejoiced 
in the ttle Napoleon of the West, 

At the age of 17, Houston had become, in 
effect, a Cherokee. He lived with the Indi- 
uns for three years. “wandering,” he wrote, 
“along the banks of streams, side by side 
with some Indian maiden chasing 
game, living inthe forests, making love and 
reading Homer's (tied. ” 

Houston won a commission in the U.S, 
Army. But his career faltered when, in 1818, 
he led «a Cherokee delegation to Washing: 
ton. Lieutenant Houston appeared before 
an outraged secretary of war in breechclout 
aml blanket. His career collapsed after he 
was falsely accused of Involvement In. the 
slave trade: Subsequently Houston read 
law, was elected to Congress, and became 
governor of Tennessee. A tangled marital 
tragedy drove him back to the Cherokee, 
where be stayed drunk for more than a year 
Then he moved west to Texas. 

Santa Anna's arrival in San Antonio 
stunned the rebels. Col, William B. Travis, 
with a force that would finally total more 
than 180, fortified himself in the old mission 
culled the Alamo, despite Houston's orders 
to blow it up and join the main, pitifully un- 
dermanned, Texan army to the east 

The reputation of Colonel Travis— 
valiant, dashing, charismatic, and totally 
incompetent—has been saved by Santa An- 
nas vengeful stupidity. Had the Mexican 


fexas! 





Turtle loving care sawed Geraldine, a 
green sea turtle, from spilled oil *I 
spot! my turtles,” save Hao Loetecher of 
South Padre Island, who hos reacwed 
anid released countless others. 


general bypassed the Alamo, he would al- 
most certainly have crushed the rebellion 
His decision to fight gave Houston invalu- 
able time to organize his troops, 

The Alamo, with both Bowie and Crock- 
ett looming large, held for 13 days. Tradcti- 
tion savs that all the Texian defenders died 
in action. But Lt. Col. José Enrique de la 
Pena of Santa Anna’s staff recorded that 
seven survived the carnage, including “Da- 
vid Crockett, well known in North America 
for his unusual adventures.” Santa Anna or- 
dered their execution. Wrote de la Pena: 
“Though tortured before they were killed, 
these unfortunates died without complain- 
ing ancl humiliating themselves, . 
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ITH HIS DEPLETED TROOPS 
Santa Anna drove east until he con- 
fronted Houston's army of 783 Tex- 
ians beside the San Jacinto River. Houston, 
playing for time and opportunity, avoided 
combat. Santa Anna pitched camp and re- 
tired to his luxurious canvas pavilion to 
sample his customary comforts. 

Qn the afternoon of April 21, Houston 
knew that the moment had come. The Mexi- 
cans, drugged by overconfidence and the 41- 
esta hour, had neglected their security, At 
half past three he unleashed the last hope of 
Texas, The army's fifers plaved what was 
probably the only tune they collectivel, 
knew, a love song: “Will You Come to the 
Bower?” ‘The Texiuns advanced on the 
sleep-heavy enemy in a singie implacable 
ine. At point-blank range they fired a dev- 
astating volley, Then, as they overran the 
confused encampment, a terrible cry arose, 
“Remember the Alamo!” 

Later, Pyt. Bob Hunter recalled the mo- 
ment in radiant orthography: “Gen'r'l Hous- 
ton giv arders not to kill any more but to 
take prisners. Capt. Easlin said Boys take 
prisners, you now how totake prisners, take 
them with the butofvorguns... remember 
the Alama & club guns, right & left, & 
nock there God damn brains out.” 

The sun set over a totally destroved Mexi- 
canarmy: according to Houston's offictal re- 
port, 640 dead, 765 wounded, another 740 
taken prisomer. The Texian losses: two 
dead, 243 wounded 

he Napoleon of the West offered Texas 
its independence in exchange for his free- 
dom. The new republic, as almost evervone 
realized, was merely a political transition. 





The gush of cultiere in Port Worth spills 
over tite the architectunal excellence.of 
Patitp Johnson's public "Water Garden.” 
The onetime cow town now supports 
three major art museums, @ avinphony 
orchestra, ind an oper company 
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Laissez-faire prevails in this Klondike o 
the Sunbelt the virtual absence: al 
zoning laws, (Churches and nude bars viel 
space, Taxes are minimal, as are nuxilies 
services, A benign: neglect confers near 
immortality on potholes throughoutthe city. 

Violence flickers on the Houstoa 
like heat lightning, Murders 
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eraged More 
A judge ascribed this 
rise in crime to the segment of the citv popu- 
lation that's “ short of mon- 


ey. and on the weekends art 


rootless, lonely, 
make.” The 
worst, and an occasional Saturday might in 
the honky-tonks can resemble the Tet offen- 
sive in Vietnam 

Nonetheless, thrives in Hows 
environment. A 
stream of relocating northern corporations 
swells the industrial rolls, Banks Houwrish 
and expand in the heady ciimate of endless 
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operate there, and the -off natural 
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(jn 223 acres in south Houston, the 23 in- 
stitutions of the Texas Medical (enter form 
a cragey skyline. Interspersed among them 
are two medical schools, two nursit 
idental school, and aschool of pub 
icalth. Probabh, 
phisticated such establishment 
the medical center employs 26,000] 
treal more than 1,500,000 patients: H Vear 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey works his open- 
heart magic here at Methodist Hospital; Dr 
Denton mame at St. Luke's 
Episcopal and at Texas Children’s. In 
any problem that requires Ornilliant physi- 
tans and state-of-the-art technology, the 
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medical center excels. Patients flock to it 
from every continent. 

The core of the medical center, the pio- 
neer hospital around which the rest were 
built, is one of the world's great cancer cen- 
ters—the M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tu- 
mor Institute. “The genius of this hospital,” 
Dr. Richard G. Martin, Head of Surgery, 
told me, “is that it combines an extensive re- 
search program with all three of the princi- 
pal treatments for cancer. Originally there 
was only surgery; then radiation broadened 
our possibilities; the advent of chemothera- 
py provided three modalities. Many pa- 
tients al Anderson will receive all three; this 
interplay gives us a tremendous weapon.” 

Sa tremendous that Anderson Hospital, 
receiving 25,000 new patients a year, sends 
more than half of them home in « state of 
remission. 

Dr. Emil J Freireich, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Developmental Therapeutics, 
spends his days on a far frontier of the intel- 
lect, translating the results of advanced re- 
search into new means of treating cancer. 
“This disease,” he savs, “is, and will contin- 
ue to be, the most immediate threat to life in 
civilized societies.” 

Some 15 years ago, Dr. Freireich helped 
develop the concept of combination chemo- 
therapy—the use of multiple drugs rather 
than a single agent—to attack systemic can- 
cer, that which has spread throughout the 
body. In his office he asked, “Why performa 
mastectomy, when a breastcancerisalready 
systemic? At that point the breast isn't the 
problem. We should attack the systemic 
cancer first and get rid of the lumps and 
bumps later. 

“Wow, myeloid lewkemia ts a form of can- 
cer that is systemic from the outset. In 1965, 
90 percent of those who contracted it died 
within a year. Today we can extend their 
lives significantly, and 15 percent appear to 
be cured. If vou take all svstemic cancers, we 
can probably cure about 10 percent, 

“Am | optimistic? No, I'm realistic. I see 
the treatment of cancer improving at an ex- 
ponential rate. The record so far is one of 
achievement, progress has been accelerat- 
ing every year.” 

Tt was late on a wintry afternoon when I 
left the Anderson research labs by way of a 
clinic lobby, In rows of cheery orange 
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chairs, outpatients were still waiting quietly 
and attentively. Many hundreds throng the 
hospital every day. All bear their peculiar 
stigmata: Surgery has left livid scars; radi- 
ation has converted heads and necks into 
mosaics of indelible ink to guide the prob- 
ing, lethal beams; chemotherapy has cre- 
ated hairless aliens, lost in their cyclic 
numbness and nausea. All of them waiting 
in the failing light for the treatment that 
might, just might, transport them into the 
magic circle of the saved. 

IT made my way toward the door and the 
December dusk, passing an adolescent girl 
on crutches with only a memory of the lis- 
some, tanned leg lost to melanoma. ..a 
west Texas farmwife with her weathered, 
enduring face and eves that had surrendered 
long ago...a fragile Mexican schoolboy 
dutifully reviewing his sums—"“seis mis 
cinco, once’ —while a tumor silently sub- 
tracted the minutes of his life. 

A poignant unity binds them all, For they 
are the walking wounded in the long, dark- 
ling war between science and cancer. 





Oh, give mie a home where the buffala roam 
COW BOY SONG 


serted beaches of Galveston Island. On 

r the horizon of the Gulf of Mexico, rigs 
tirelessly pumped oil. Atnight, lights glitter- 
ing, they seemed like a blockading fleet. For 
most of the 19th century Galveston con- 
trolled the maritime trade of Texas and 
seemed destined to become its premier city. 
But in 1900 a hurricane devastated the city, 
and killed some 6,000 people. Galveston 
never regained its economic Vigor. 

The low-lying terrain inland from the 
Gulf has proved ideal for rice and, among 
the states, Texas ranks third after Arkansas 
and California in production. But you will 
look in vain for coolies wading in paddies 
here. Airplanes sow a solid rain of seeds in 
the spring; giant combines harvest the crop 
in late summer (page 465). 

In Beaumont I couldn't find the site on 
spindletop where the world's most famous 
oil well, the Lucas Gusher, exploded black 
crude in 1901 and ushered in the age of liquid 


0: OF SEASON, I lingered on the de- 
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fuel. Actually, it lies within a forbiddingly 
fenced industrial plant. 

Driving north from BeaumontonU. 5. 69 
through pleasantly rolling country, I en- 
tered Angelina National Forest. Between 
Woodville and Zavalla the road knifed 
through tall, cool trees. The fugitive scent of 
pine perfumed the air, and overhead the sky 
stretched as big and endless as Texas. 

Fast of Lufkin I slammed to a stop and 
pulled off the road alongside a fenced field. 
Within, a herd of buffalo, the first [had ever 
seen, grazed contentedly. Brown, shaggy 
beasts with massive bodies tapering into 
hindquarters that were almost delicate. | 
stayed there a long time, watching them 
drift across the field—tlost for that long time 
in a dreamy contemplation of the American 
past. OF braves and buffalo robes and 


mountain men. Of a West that was open and 
new, where all the streams were swift crys- 
tal, The cars speeding past on the highway 
meant no more to mé than they did to the 
placid buffalo. 

Second only to their devotion to mother- 
hood and the flag, Texans nurture a herce 
loyalty to particular purveyors of the state's 
two great culinary achievements; barbecue 
and chili. In the northeastern town of 
Greenville I found an outstanding practi- 
tioner of the art of pit barbecue. 

Dewey Fitzpatrick, a tall, strapping 
black man of middle age, presides over a 
restaurant called The Spare Rib on the 
outskirts of Greenville. Originally, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick told me, you dug a pit in the 
earth, filled it with wood, ana covered it 
with heavy wire: Then you burned the wood 
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Affection cuts across the generationa as San Juana de los Reyes trims her 
grandson’s hair in Houston's “Little Mexico” barrio, Family tles provide strength 
as Texas’ 2.3 million Mexican Americans gain political power. 
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caetepests cold beer, and chili 
tne gall 


by 
lon mixin happy Texas-style 
hodgepodge. Manny Gammage (left), 
sowboy-hat maker, attends a 
customer in his Austin shop. Garnrnage, 


ihister ¢ 


who bing filled an order fora hat that 
would “scare WOTeT dru children, and 


start fights in Wyonting bars,” ships 
his handcrafted headgear nationwide 
Hats ore off to the Sometimes Annual! 
Luckenbach World's Foir (above), 
nomed for a crossroads slowdown neor 
a population of three, but 
chuolly held in nearby Fredericksburg. 
mn i978 more than 37,000 celebrators 
1 such events as rattlesnake races, 
husband- and wife-calling contests, and 
a chicken-fiying race, all accompanied 


Aastirn with 


‘rir Cved 


fexas! 
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by prodigious consumption of beer, 
Things get hotter thar. a jalapeto 
pepper at the Wick Fowler Memorial 
World Championship Chili Cook- off 
at Teriingua, when chiliheads cross 
spoons over the Texas State Dish 
(above), a title conferred by the state 
legieloture. Dhoweh tie merits of 
tomatoes Versus OfLOns aiwdys leruite 
scorching debate, these fexarns agree 


on one thing: no beens. 
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down to.coals and smoked the meat on the 
grill. Nowadays, though, the pits are built of 
a double thickness of bricks topped with 
heavy steel hoods. The pits lined one wall 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s large kitchen, and 
aromatic hickory smoke wisped from the 
fireboxes. With a resounding clang he threw 
up one of the hoods and displaved blackened 
briskets simmering over alow fire. “Do they 
look done to you?" 

Lsaid yes, they did. 

“They renot. I started them this morning. 
They won't be done until tomorrow. The 
grease from the meat drips down, interacts 
with the hickory ash, and produces a smoke 
that imparts a very subtle flavor.” 

The heat of the kitchen brought sweat to 
our faces. “You know,” he said evangelical- 
ly, “I believe barbecue is exceptionally nu- 
tritious; if any special diet permits meat, 
barbecue is best. Ican provide it salt free, or 
crisp, or rare—any way that's demanded. 
And this method of cookery extracts as 
much fat from meat as any other.” 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick," I said, “I suspect that 
you're happy in your work.” 

“TL confess I get gratification out of it. And 
then there's a certain friendliness. People 
keep coming in—faces I know, new faces. I 
guess you could say I'm happy.” 

As left The Spare Rib, anelderly woman 
was saving to him, “I haven't tasted barbe- 
cue hke this since | was a little girl. It’s got 
that wonderful taste that remember.” 

“Maybe that’s because I've been making it 
for 28 years. But,” Mr. Fitzpatrick added 
with Texas gallantry, “that's long before you 
were a girl,” 

The last thing I heard was their mutual 
burst of lauchter. 





They've plowed and fenced my cattle range, 
And the people there are all so strange. 
TRADITIONAL BALLAD 


Fort Worth stand at the east-west ex- 
Py tremes of a vast urban parallelogram 
called—with the same unfortunate Texan 


Ges 30 MILES APART, Dallas and 


penchant for catchwords that gave Houston 
an Astrodome-as well as an Astrodomain 
—Metroplex. It encompasses eleven coun- 
ties. with three million citizens. The Dallas 
Cowboys of the National Football Learue 
win their championships in Metroplex's 
Irving; in baseball the Texas Rangers of 
the American League strive in vain for the 
pennant in Arlington. 

In the center sprawls the monstrous maze 
of the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional Airport, 
where baffled travelers, according to ru- 
mor, have suffered nervous breakdowns 
trying to reach one terminal from another. 

Of the two cities Fort Worth is smaller 
and less brash than the ever expanding Big 
D. Cattlemen built Fort Worth, and the Vic- 
torian elegance of their 19th-century man- 
sions still dominates the city. In its prime 
Fort Worth was a railroad mecca. Nine 
trunk lines once converged here and carried 
fattened beefs to the far-flung markets of 
America. But the discovery of oil drove cat- 
tle from the hinterland, and after World 
War [I railroads declined disastrously. Now 
a goodly number of the 420,000 inhabitants 
work in two gigantic aircraft assembly 
plants, and Fort Worth leads the nation in 
the production of helicopters. 

What makes the city unique among those 
of its size are the four major museums that 
risé on a height overlooking the downtown 
skyscrapers: the Fort Worth Museum of Sci- 
ence and History, the Fort Worth Art Muse- 
um, the Kimbell Art Museum, and the 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art. 

I spent a transcendent afternoon in the 
Kimbell, surely one of America’s most mag- 
nificent edifices. The walls smolder with the 
splendor of Rembrandt, Goya, El Greco, 
Tintoretto, and Matisse. 

In Fort Worth, a city that rose with the 
railroads, I stayed ina hotel overlooking the 
Santa Fe switching vards. Locomotive 
whistles punctuated the night—a sound like 
a poem of the American past, a sound com- 
pounded of loneliness and the lure of distant 
places. Beyond midnight, in the desolation 
of deep darkness, it swelled and faded like 
the remote sweetness of a dream. 


Combines flay fielda of rice, leaving wheel tracks in their woke, The muggy 
Gulf Coast lowlands vielded 1.1 million tons of the grain last year, 
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(n the far side of Metroplex, [came tothe 
Big D. More insurance companies have 
their headquarters in Dallas than im any 
other city in the nation: it 1s host, like Hous 
ton, to corporations emigrating from hostile 
climates; a kind of Protestant Vatican, it is 
home to the largest Baptist and Presbvierian 
churches in the land 

For more than a generation Dallas has 
been a developer's delicht. One developer, 
Raymond Nasher—actually that unique 
combination, a scholar-builder—treceived 
ne in his architectural-award-winning 
shopping mall, NorthPark. Thirty years 
aro, a& he studied economics in Boston 
Mr. Nashers projections showed a shift 
_ industry to the Sunbelt. “50,” he said, 

1 1950] came to Dallas.” 

Nove, many successful ventures later, 
Kayvmond Nasher is a patron of the arts and 
visiting fellow at Harvard. “The unfortu- 
nate aspect of our system," he told me, “is 
that it ignores quality. Whether you do 
something well or on the cheap is immateri- 
al. Only the bottom line matters.” 

But not to Mr. Nasher. We strolled 
through NorthPark. Fresh flowers were 
everywhere. “We have our own landscaping 
department,” he told me. The Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra has played in the mall's 
broad corridors; to the strains of Tchaikov- 
sky, Jancers have swirled inchaste pas 
dedeux. “Wehaveaduty,” hesaid, “tomake 
public places as attractive as possible.” 

In Ray Nasher's opinion, Dallas's precif- 
tous growth has created problems. “We 
have not yet mace public transportation and 
the massmovement of people a priority, The 
downtown area, which is enjoying tremen- 
dows office-building growth, has no howsing 
or major recreational facilities. By night it’s 
a vacuum. But we're aware of these defi- 
CHNCICES, and we re going to nght them by In- 
jecting new cultural buildings, including the 
museum and the symphony hall.” 

Heis sanguine about the Sunbelt: “Ithasa 











The soft-flowing Pedernales threads 

the hill country settled by German 
immisrantis. “nis is. a very special 
comer of God's real estate,” said Lyndon 
Jotnson, who was-born and ts buried on 
his porch to the right of the river, 
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great deal to offer. There's a sense of ro- 
mance here, a flavor of boom times. In the 
Sunbelt things are wide open. A newcomer 
can participate in the system, while in older, 
more stratified areas he might be excluded.” 

Like most visitors to Dallas, | made my 
way to that dread segment of Elm Street, 
commanded by the windows of the Texas 
School Book Depository, where President 
John F. Kennedy was assassinated onan au- 
tumn dayin 1963. A Dallas friend had said, 
not without justification: “Why do you all 





Culture and commerce display stile 

In Houston, A fright at the opera 

(above) is part ofthe Houston Grand 
Opera's Hansei and Gretel, The company 
played Broadway and toured the 

nation with the htts Porgy and Bess and 
Treemonisha, At the Gallerta (right) 
skaters guide aground a shopping mall 
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continue to punish us forthe death of Kenne- 
dv? Even though he died here, Dallas didn't 
murder him.” 

On the site I found that vou could buy 
panoramic postcards where X marks the 
spot of the murder. Just across from the 
book depository, VOU can Visit a museum— 
admission 31.75—that memorializes the 
tragedy through the sale of tacky souvenirs. 

But the final, cruel truth is that even the 
death of kings leaves no lasting impact. Not 
on Dallas, not on the world, Remembrance 
dies early. I paid my silent respects to the 
deacl Presiclent. Then I walked a few blocks 
to a restaurant with an extravagant name 
Tolbert’s Native Texas Foods and Museum 
of the Chili Culture. I ordered a bow! of 
“Texas red” and a “long neck”—a bottle of 
Lone Star beer. Happily; tt was Drunk 
Monday at Tolbert's—draft beer was free 
with lunch, On the jukebox, blaring just be- 
low the threshold of agony, Willie Nelson 
was singing “Sweet Memories”: Myworld is 
ike quer, as dare as ilis deep, 








Ev'ry niet ve been hupgin’ my pillow 
Dreamin’ dreams of Amarilio 
COCNTHY AND WESTERN Shen 


QUITE DIFFERENT MEMORY cal- 
ors Amarillo, where dogies continue to 
come down the trail, some four million 

each vear, to fatten tn the feedlots until im- 

placable destiny converts them into sirloin 

and short ribs, 

The city, crisp and pleasant in the High 
Plains of the Panhandle, also boasts one of 
the world’s largest copper refineries. The 
metal comes to Amarillo 98 percent pure; 
technicians extract the “impurities,” which 
include significant amounts of gold and sil- 
ver, Noted an admiring engineer: “The gold 
and silver alone are probably paying for the 
refinery.” 

Just outside the city limits stands a bizarre 
monument, In an otherwise empty field, the 
carcasses of ten Cadillacs, their front ends 
buried, jutabove the ground like some auto- 
motive Stonenenge. 

“That's something Stan Marsh commis- 
sioned, a citizen told me: “He had the cars 
buried at the exact slant of the Great Pvra- 
mid in Egypt. Stan thinks he’s created a 
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Dreams of the longhorn steer on endless prairies 





evaporate and yield to a subdivision. 
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modem sculpture. [f he wasn't so rich, I 
guess you could call him eccentric. He's got 
10,000-acres on the north side of town where 
he keeps vaks and llamas and a pet zebra 
named Spot. Calls his house Toad Hall.” 

As] stroiled among the eere cars, I noted 
that the monument was, at the very least, a 
magnet for spray painters. Among other in- 
teresting tidbits, | learned that Carla Loves 
Nathan, and that Wild Bill And Big Ron 
Was Here. One visitor, obviously outraged 
by the graffiti, had schizophrenically 
gouged a rebuke into the metal of a blue 
Cadillac: This Is A National Monument! 
Preserve It! 

As I walked away, the gutted hulks 
loomed against the horizon—exquisite ma- 
chines overtaken by obsolescence and ne- 
glect. Symbolic, inso many ways, of ourera. 
Perhaps, after all, Stan Marsh of Toad Hall 
has contrived a homily in steel. 

From Amarillo] drove south to Lubbock. 
Cotton fields surround the city, and in Octo- 
ber the bursting plants resemble a tentative 
snowiall. Despite its bucolic setting, Lub- 
beck specializes in advanced technology. 
More than 3,500 students pursue engineer- 
ing skills at Texas Tech, and upon gradu- 
ation a good number of the brightest shift to 
a nearby Texas Instruments plant. 

Electronics rates a5 one of the state's larg- 
est industries: Texas Instruments Incorpo- 
rated is, by a long chalk, the world’s leading 
manufacturer of semiconductors. Sam K, 
Smith, a vice president, says: “Long after 
Texas’ supplies of oi] and gas, sulfur and 
lignite have dwindled, we'll still have one 
inexhaustible resource—high technology.” 

A relentlessly Texan enterprise, TI—as it 
is known afar—employs 80,000 people at 49 
plants in 19 countries. Few wear ties and 
jackets, democracy reigns on parking lots 
and in cafeterias, everyone calls everyone 
else—even the president—by his first name. 
Except for the company’s highest officers, 
executives and engineers labor in cubicles 
with no semblance of privacy. “Around 
here,” one Tl'er said wistfully, “adooris the 
highest status symbol." 

But the system works. TI, which has two 
plantsin Japan, has challenged the Japanese 
on their own electronic turf and has pre- 
vailed. In Lubbock I saw marvels that I will 
never understand. Semiconductors the size 
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Emblems of an oil-fired economy, 
tireless pumps backdrop sunbathers on 
Padre [stand (below), At Houston's 
Petroleum Club (right) members do 
business between courses, Texas, the 
nation’s leading oil producer, pumped 
nearly a billion barrels last year, 
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of a speck of dust; thirty of them could fiton 
the cress section of a human hair. A chip 
MeCASUFINg one square centimeter—smalier 
than a gnawed fingernail—that can store 
one million bits of information. 

In a nation where productivity generally 
stagnates, it increases 13 percent a year at 
TL “The work ethic in Texas is very much 
alive,” one executive told me. The company 
defines productivity as “working smarter, 
not harder. Applied to a work force, it 
means not only welcoming new equipment 
and methods, but also conceiving them.” 
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New hope in the struggle to cure cancer, a supersterile laminar air flow room af 
Houston's (ff. D. Anderson Hosprttal and Tumor Institute—part of the 224-acre 
Texas Medical Center—allows chemotherapy to proceed with less risk of infection. 


One result of working smarter is a chip 
that synthesizes human speech, A new TI 
hand-held translator not only spells out a 
foreign phrase for vou but also pronounces 
it, An educational tov—or, more aptly, a 
learning aid—called Speak & Spell enunci- 
ates a word; the student punches it outon the 
kevboard, If the answer is correct, the ma- 
chine responds, “You are right.” If not, it 
commands, “Try again.” The company also 
hews toa policy of continual price decreases 
A Ti calculator that sold for 3149.95 when it 
was introduced ten years ago sells today for 
less than ten dollars, 

As Lleft the Lubbock plant—astill dazed 
by the interaction of acids, solvents, rare 
gases, and vellow light used in production: 
the instruments using the speech synthesizer 
haunted me most. To paraphrase Lineoln 
Steffens, Lhad seen the future and it speaks. 
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“Toee bv vowr outfit (rat you are a comboy,” 
Phese words te did savas) boldly stepped ov 
—TRADITIONAL BALLAD 
Y COMMON CONSENT Austin 
ranks as the most attractive city in 
Texas. Wide boulevards, hilly streets 
canopied by ancient oaks, the elegant Uni- 
versity of Texas campus, the state capitol on 
its gentle prominence, all charm the visitor. 
Largely throwch the efforts of Lacdv Bird 
Johnson, widow of the late President, the 
shores of the Colorado River that meancler 
through the capital have been transformed 
from trashy evesores into green parkland 
Austin has contributed much to the Texas 
revival. Tex-Mex cumme thrives here and 
now even has an outpost in Paris. One of 
Texas’ finest bootmakers, Charlie Dunn, 
practices his craft in Austin, as does the 
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premicr maker of cowboy headgear, Manny 
Gammage of Texas Hatters (page 462) 
Manny bills himself asa Doctor of Mad Hat- 
tery. In a few visits there, [perceived that a 
genial madness did prevail. A stuffed rat- 
tlesnake coils in the show window. Inside, 
one sign announces: “I Fight Poverty. | 
Work.” Another says simply: “Seecede.” 

Customers vied for Manny's attention; 
hearty cries of “Ha vew?” pierced the air. 
Qne man who proclaimed himself to be 
ughv—and he erred only on the side of under- 
statement—passed a tormented half hour 
choosing a hatband to set off his profile 
Steam billowed from the spout of a kettle as 
Manny lovingly shaped moistened felt into 
his specialty, a Hi-Roller, based upon the 
headgear of the card sharks of the Old West 

“Ma wahi tol’ me to get a dressy hat,” de- 
clared one arrival, “only Ahdon' know what 
the hell dressy looks lahk.” 

Manny said that he would take care of it. 
He whipped out a silvery beaver and placed 
it on the man’s head. “You sure. that's 
dressy?” the client asked suspiciously, “Ma 
wahf don’ lahk to be disappointed,” A pretty 
blond adolescent passed a leisurely hour 
buving a straw <ombrero for her boyfriend, 
having it shaped, and reshaped, and re- 
shaped again as his noble countenance 
rippled in her memory. With men and ma- 
chines at length exhausted, she daintily paid 
$14 and departed. 

Another such sale, lobserved, might spell 
ruin for Texas Hatters. 

“Naw,” said Manny, “The fun of this job 
is people, Somebody comes in and says, “No 
hat looks good onme.’So [make one and put 
iton his head, and when he looks in the mir- 
ror and smiles, it's a great moment for me 

“Why are people buying all these cowboy 
clothes? I suspect they're reaching out for 
simplicity. Mavbe trying to re-create a past 
that seems better than the present 

“When Vice President Nelson Rockefeller 
visited Texas, the local Black Republican 
Congress commissioned a hat for him, It 
was run by Lionel Rollins, a bie old teddy 
bear of aman and an old friend. Well, when 
Lionel presented the hat, the congressman 
from this district jumped up and said, ‘Mr. 
Vice President, this is the only countrv in the 
world where a black man can give a white 
man a hat made by.a redneck!” 
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Spanish is te lowin' towne, 
Soflas niusic, ight as spriey, 
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TTH a few aberrations the Rio 
Grande separates Texas and Mexico 
for 1,240 miles, from El Paso to 
Brownsville. The casual visitor finds the 
valley a region where Enelish and Spanish 
languages mingle easily and amity prevails 

Appearances are deceptive; tension 
crackles along the Rio Grande. Each day 
thousands of Mexicans make their way ile- 
pally across the river and disappear into the 
lowest levels of the U.S. economy. Mike 
Williams of the U.S. Border Patrol’s El 
Paso Station said, “In the past vear, 149,722 
legal aliens were apprehended in the 340- 
mile-long stretch of the El Paso sector, We 
used to figure we caught tone out of four; now 
it’s one of six, We're sympathetic to these 
people: We know what drives them, They 
have families to support, and the Mexican 
unemployment rate is somewhere between 
i) and 40 percent. But it’s still unfair to 
those who observe the proper immigration 
procedures, We've tried to stem the flood a 
lite by building a wire fence across down- 
town El Paso.” 

Al Velarde, regional director of the U.S 








Texas thinks small too. Memory cells, 
magnified 380 times alongside a human hatr, 
form part of a fingermuilsize microcomputer 
made by Dallas-based Texas Instruments. 
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Just north of the border, and Tex-Mex oa i- > 
in style, El Paso (right) drapes the —* ao = r- 
state's western shoulder, At this second - a 
busiest crossing poin t from Mexico, after _ ' \ 
San Ysidro-Tijuana, U.S, border - . = 
patrolmen last year sauna 105,078 

(legal aliens. As mony as six times 

thet number stip through. The “Tortilla 

Curtain,” a thin, flexible fence, under ‘ 
construction (above), can only deter, “If | a a 
a man comes all the way from the | ——" e vs - 


Mexicon interior, he's not going tO po 


home when he sees c little fence,” save 
horder patrolman Mike Williams: ny ou 


ui , . © 





Bunked out on the range in trucked-in beds during roundup, cowhands at the 


migration problems, told me, “I christened 
that fence. I called it the Tortilla Curtain be- 
cause it's thin and flexible like a tortilla, and 
the Mexicans are going to eat it up 

“Look, if a Mexican goes through the 
proper procedures, he may walt ten years 
to getinto the country, ten years to get a job 
But he sees his kids starving wow." 

lL asked Mr. Velarde about relations be- 
tween what south Texans call Anglos and 
the Hispanic community 
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“T think we've come along way," be saicl. 
“When I was in high school, we went up to 
Amarillo for a game, and no hotel would 
take us because most of the team were His- 
nanic. That kind of thing has ended. While 
there's still a certain subtle ciscrimination, 
having brown skin won't hurt vou in places 
like El Paso, San Antonio, and Houston. 

“The next census will probably reveal 
that Texas has a potential Hispanic major: 
ity. And the ndividual Hispanic is awaken- 
ing to the fact that he can exert. political 
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0-6 Ranch write their sweethearts, 


clout. It should be an interesting future.” 

A transplanted Califormian told me, “I 
married a Mexican-American girl here in E! 
Paso, and it's really great. I've acquired her 
family as well, and anytime we need help, 2 
brother or a cousin is there to give it. 

‘But if this had happened lower down the 
valley, in places like Laredo or Dei Rio, we'd 
both be dead. The Mexicans would have 
ostracized her, the Anglos would have dis- 
owned me, That's how strong the hostilits 
can be.” 


fexas! 
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We ll ride the range from sun to sun, 
For if Cousin vs rea rk is Aeoe radon; 
He's up and gone at the break of dey, 
Drivin’ the dagies on (het weary wary, 


—O WRT BORG 


NAN AUTUMN MORNING I came 
tothe 0-6 Ranchin the indigodarkness 
of 6 a.m. to join the roundup. North 

from the town of Alpine, then east througha 

meandering valley toward a solitary electric 
light, Beneath its glare some two dozen cow- 
boys were gobbling down a breakfast of 

bacon, eggs, hotcakes, and coffee beside a 

rowing fire 

Herbert Kokernot welcomed me to his 
200-square-mile O-6, one of the largest indi- 
vidually owned and operated ranches in 
Texas. Mr. Kokernot, 79 vears old, is: the 
fourth generation of his family to raise cattle 
in the state. As we stood beside the leaping 
flames with steaming cups of coffee, be told 
me that the 0-6 still tunctioned in tradition- 
al stvle—with cowbovs rather than helicop- 
ters—"because the mountainous terrain 
demands it, and because frankly we just 
prefer to operate this way.” 

Dawn rose slowly and incompletely. Just 
before first light, a norther roared across the 
land. The temperature dropped dramatical- 
lv, the stiff, steady wind obscured the sky 
with driven dust, and cow punching lost 
much of 1s romance 

Ranch manager Chris Lacy (page 441), 
Mr. Kokernot's grandson, told me that the 
()-6 maintains the largest remuda, or herd of 
working horses, in the West. As the hearty 
breakfastended, a corps of riders muffled in 
Warm coats drove the horses into a corral 
Then ¢ach cowboy roped and saddled his 
mount for the day 

Chris Lacy's schedule called for the cow- 
hands to drive two herds to loading pens 
Once there, they would cut, or separate, 
bulls, cows, and calves. The calves and 
yearling steers, already contracted for sale at 
an unprecedentedly high price, would be 
shipped to feeding pens in Oklahoma 

The 0-6 sprawls across a singularly beau- 
tiful landscape. The ranch itself is a mile 
hich, and the Davis Mountains—foothills of 
the expiring Rockies—provide it with a 
backdrop of green-chad slopes: Formations 
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of igneous rock crown the crests with gar- 
gantuan battlements. 

Herding cows, [ learned, is a demanding 
and subtle profession. One rider told me, 
“You've got to kind of flow with the cattle, 
Any sudden movement spooks them, And 
you concentrate, every single second. These 
animals are wild and scared, and they're not 
stupid. They know you're not there to do 
them any good. Let vourmind wander once, 
and they're gone.” 

I watched the cowbovs carefully steer the 
herds to the loading pens. Against the ver- 
dant mountains the cows moved placidly, 
The cowbovs sat erect in their saddles, the 


horses alert. The scene, a combination of 


easy rhythm and dynamic tension between 
the cattle and mounted men, possessed a 
quality that was almost lyrical 

Later I spoke to Chris Lacv’s wife, Diane, 
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LS EPSON Hips, | baitore 
Brands of Texas pride: A boot made for 
swimming (left) is owned by “Aggie” 
Clayton Williams of Midland; the Lone 
Star smile (above) belongs to Dorathy 
Menton of Lubbeck. In the imagination, 
this colossus of a state denies borders 
“Texas té a state of mind,” wrote John 
Steinbeck, “Texas ts.an obsession.” 
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about life on a traditional ranch. Drane— 
like her husband a graduate of Texas C hris- 
tian University—rides and brands along 
with the cowhands. “You develop a totally 
different set of values,” she told me. “Here, 
you and your work and your life are almost 
part of nature, I grew wpm San Antonio, 
and so many of the things that I thoucht 
were important then have become meaning- 
less. Cities are all movement, and vou have 
to hustle, hustle all the time. 

“Now I lve with the seasons. Nature 
quickens in spring, s0 does our work—sort- 
nz cattle, branding newborn calves. The 
heat of summer imposes a kind of lassitude, 
and we just let the cattle run free 

“Fall, | guess, brings our greatest excite- 
ment: roundup. From all the far pastures 
and on this ranch some are very far—we 
drive in the stock. Winter brings a kind of 
hibernation, and thats when we take our 
vacations. Then the cycle starts again. 

“The finest thing of all, though, is actually 
herding cattle. Here on the O-5, you're rid- 
ing through the world's loveliest landscape. 
Sun and dust, mich grass, hawks: planing 
overhead, plunging canyons. And the al- 
most mystical relationship that links you 
and your horse and the cattle.” 

At the loading pens an orchestrated chaos 
prevails. The cowbovs, dismounted, sepa- 
rate calves from vearling steers from heifers 
from cows. Dust ciffuses the light and clogs 
the nostrils. Calves low plaintively for their 
mothers; cows low for their offspring 

Beside the chuck wagon that evening, as 
supper cooked over a mesquite fire, | asked 
one of the hands if he iked his job, “You call 
this a job?” he snorted. “It’s the sornest 
damn line of work I ever heard of. Long 
hours, low pay. You want to know why I 
punch cows? Because I love every mortal 
minute of it!” 

Lieft Texas with a mosaic of memories. Of 
rodeos and roundups and technology be- 
yond comprehension. Of Willie Nelson sing- 
ing “Blue Eves Crying in the Kain.” Of all 
the acquired tastes—Texas red with an 
ice-cold long neck, barbecue with beans, 
chicken-fried steak with white cream gravy 
Of instantaneous and unstinting hospitality, 
the echoes of countless fiendly “Ha vews?” 

Well, Ah’m jes fahn, And, in my very be 
ased opinion, 50 is the state of Texas. C] 
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By PRIIT J. VESILIND 


SCAT Tae eee LAT 


Photographs by COTTON COULSON 


REEDOM, The sea gulls have it. Sear- 

ing in the wake of the ferry that con- 
nects Finland and the Estonian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, they travel in unfet- 
tered anonymity. They need no visas. 
They ask no one's permission. 

The affairs of man are not that simple, or 
that harmonious. I was going home to Esto- 
nia, the land T had left in the middle of the 
European nightmare 36 vears ago, and I 
could only grip the rail and peer into the fog 
that smelled of spring and melting ice. 

The culls make this three-hour trip every 
day but Wednesday. ‘They perch on any me- 
dieval tower or revolutionary monument 
they please, and return to Helsinki at their 
leisure, Lenvied them, those scavengers of 
potato peels dumped from the ship's galley. 
They do not carry the weight of the past. 

This nation called Estonia, today one of 
the 15 constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union, i a land tormented by its geozra- 
phy—glacier-scraped into fatness and vul- 
nerability, a battleground for rival powers 
of the Slavic East and the Germanic West, a 
pawn inthe callous and grandiose sweeps of 
European history. For 700 years it lay under 
the boot of conquerors—Germans, Danes, 
Poles, Swedes, and the tsarsof Russia. It has 
heen bled and healed again and again. 


But through it all a bacillus of culture 
stubbornly survived, a tribal memory that 
strengthened and erupted into nationalism. 
In 1918, with Russia in the turmoil of rev- 
olution, Estonia declared and fought for 
its independence. Finally, in 1920, the na- 
tion was free. 

My father, Paul Eduard Vesilind, was a 
10-vear-old “Fallinn schoolboy in the intoxt- 
cating spring of this new Estonian republic 
In the town of Pirita, near Tallinn, he grew 
into manhood together with his country. 

It was a tume of exuberance, confusion, 
and achievement, and an intense, personal 
patriotism rooted in smallness and newness. 
In a land crippled by invasion, men unac- 
customed to power hammered at nation- 
hood, building the structures of democracy 
in a language that had never developed the 
vocabulary of government 

But the Republic of Estonia lasted only 22 
years, In March 1939 Germany occupied 
Czechoslovakia. On August 23, in a secret 
protocol between Molotov of the U.S.3.K. 
and Ribbentrop of Germany's Third Reich, 
eastern Europe was carved into “spheres of 
influence’; Estomia fell to the Soviet Union. 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland on September | 
ignited World War IT, and on September 28 
Stalin forced Konstantin Pats, Estonia's 


Billboard Lenin salutes a porade of one in Taliinn, capital of Estonia, a 

land that in the past seven centuries has enjoyed independence for only 22 
years and a springtime. As it has for generations, a strong spirtt of nationhood 
persists, ewen though Estonia is now incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
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Line up and wait has long been routine for 
Estontans seeking automobiles and hows 
ing. Russian-built corsa (above), parked 
outside old Talltin’s Viru Gate, sell fo 
obout S75.000 each to workers with 
seniority and proper permits 
Cohoperitives such as the /Mustamie 
complex (above rupee inode slabs in 


siehtof foallinn s medieval towers—house 





nore fin 100 000 people, fourth of the 
city. An apartment costs from about 2.000 
fo 5,000 rubies ($3 000 to $7 5000), with 40 
percent down and 15 years to pay 

Pd Coan -Pricn but supply-pooreconony 
QUELLE ip ford newspaper (right) i is but a 
TOT Ono Varice 
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president, to accept a mutual-aid pact that 
stablished Soviet military bases in Estonia 
On June 16, 1940, charging Estonia's non 
compliance with the pact, Stalin demanded 
anew government in Tallinn. nen wats Lit- 
tle choice, More Soviet troops were massed 
at the border 

Mv fa anes was only 30, an engineer with a 
wite i by, my older brother, Aarne 

T he Sov sates moved juli kh bo consolidate 
pete Elections in which only candidate: 
if the Communist Party could appear on the 
“eo ice roaduced a government whose cdele- 
gation traveled to Moscow and asked for ad 
mittance into the U.S.5.R 

he puree that followed climaxed on June 
13, 1941, when 10,000 people—teas hers. Lf- 
tellectuals, the wealthy, anvone who might 
lead public opinion—were rounded UD in a 
single night, drarred from houses and farms 
to railway stations. Fathers were separated 
from their families, and all were shipped in 
freight cars tolabor camps east of the L 
oung men fled home to join resistance 
groups called the “forest elekaie A 

(in June Z2, LYS], LréTTHany inva wed the 
Soviet Union, driving north toward Lenin- 
frac and overrunning Estonia and the other 
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Baltic Siates. [ was born into this occupa- 
tion, in January 1943, The next year some 
5.000 Estonians were const gies L into Lhe 
German army. And by the river near our 
howse in Pirita, Jews were murdered 

“The Germans were brutal,” remembers 
my father, now a retired engineerin Beaver, 
Pennsyivania, “but the Russians fad been 
worse. People disappeared, and it you askea 
Why? vou ould be t hen Voursell 
T _ Re PArmy { richest} back toward Est 
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nia 2 spring of 1944. Soviet Somber 
Lore Sue Tallinn. We huddled in the base- 
ment, my mother still nursing me. As Soviel 
troops broke through, people bezan stream- 
ing for the borders and the coast. 

Father put the three of us on a train to 
CHECROSIOVARIR, promising to join us later i 
he could, Grandfather Eduard h eld n me until 
the last moment, lifting me up through the 


window. On September 20 father jumper 
onto aship headed ior Danzig. Twodavyslat- 
er Soviel troops reached Tallinn. Ane t 
the gate slammed shut with finahts 
The Soviet= called it “liberation,” and 


later erected monuments to elorifv the 
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event, but 100,000 Estonian citizens, 10 per- 
cent of the population, had reached the 
West—a diaspora with a collective memory 
their children are not allowed to forget. 

Father reached us in Czechoslovakia, and 
we fled again, by foot and pushcart, meeting 
advancing U.S. troops in May 1945. For 
four years we lived in a displaced persons’ 
camp in Germany, with 5,000 other Esto- 
nians, before coming to the United States. 

In Estonia the cycle ofarrests, executions, 
and deportations resumed. There were no 
trials. My great-uncle Ado, charged with be- 
ing a merchant and owning a big house, was 
sent to Siberia with his wife, Friida, and 
their daughter, Malle. 

In all. a stunning total of 350,000 people 
were lost between 1939 and 1949, about a 
third of Estonia's population. Gone. 
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Many nations have never recognized the 
annexation. Speaking before members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives Foreign 
Affairs Committee in June 1979, State De- 
partment official Robert Barry testified that 
“the United States has consistently refused 
to recognize the forcible and unlawful incor- 
poration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union... .”" And a fully ac- 
credited Estonian diplomatic mission still 
operates in New York City. 

In his Rockefeller Center office Consul 
General Ernst Jaakson told me, “My coun- 
trymen continue to fight for their basic 
rights: freedom and independence.” 

Says another friend: “Now the Estonian 
people are as on a ship crossing an ocean, It 
matters litthe what flag they fly; what mat- 
ters 1s that they reach the other side safely,” 
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Smallest of the Soviet Socital- 
ist Republics in population— 
1.4 million—Estonta ts about 
the size of Switzeriand but 
wholly jacks that country’s 
natural defenses. 

The crusading Teutonic 
Knights invaded in the 13th 
century. Their countrymen 
held sway as feudal overtords 
until the mid-19th century, 
even os Russia anu, fora time, 
Sweden exercised sovereign- 
tv. Independent between the 
World Wars and devastated 
in the lust one, Estonia rebuilt 
to become one of the most in- 
dustrialized Soviet republics 

The sailing races of the 1980 
Olympic Games will be held 
in the Bay of Tallinn. Some 
future Olvmpians may be 
among skippers (right) held- 
ine the bitter ends of pointers 
that secure their Internation- 
al Optimist dinghies. 


| LEANED into the wind, chilled, and 
thought of the sea guile as the spires of 

Tallinn emerged faintly from the gray 
flatness of the horizon. 

Itsnowed that long, warm spring evening 
in Tallinn, astormof white poplar seeds that 
floated in the sunlight over Gothic gables 
and rec-slate roofs and settled among the 
cobblestones of narrow alleyways. And in 
Kadriorg Park, chestnuts and lindens still 
shaded the gravel paths where mothers rock 
prams and old women feed pigeons 

Tallinn, or Danish Castle, was the Esto- 
nian name for Reval, the 13th-century cita- 
del of Danish King Waldemar I. German 
merchants transformed the stronghold into 
a port for the Hanseatic League, and today 
Tallinn stands as one of the best-preserved 
medieval cties of northern Europe 


Return fo batonia 








On the spire of the city hall the brass 
weather vane of the sentinel Vana Too- 
mas—Old Thomas—stands guard. There ts 
a legend that a wizened old man emerges 
each autumn from Ulemiste Lake, which 
lies on a plain above Tallinn. He descends 
the hill and asks the sentinel: “Is the town 
finished yet?" And Vana Toomas replies, 
“No, the town is by no means ready; it will 
take another year.” So the old man mutters 
angrily and returns to the lake. If the senti- 
nel's answer is ever ves, the old man will 
send the waters to destroy Tallinn 

In 1979 the city was still not finished, but 
was preparing for the yachting competition 
of the 1980 Olympic Games, scheduled to be 
held in the Bay of Tallinn. Plasterers and 
painters renewed the halls of the Hanseatic 
merchants, and the spire of St. Olav’s 
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Memories of home and youth remain Hed to the Vesilind family howse on the 
Pirita River near Tallinn (top, at night), In the 1930s the author's parents and their 


friends enjoyed a spring outing (above), Father, Paul, sits at tht e bow of he neers 
| | E 


monkey of fai Bae Chastins Emesaks, now @ director of Estonian music peuiisuibe 
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strikes a pose (second front right). Today 
the house (top) is state owned and subd 
vided. Only one male Vesilind remains tn 
Estomia: 2-vear-old Andres (above), en- 
joving a family album with the author. 


Return to Estonia 


(Oleviste) Church, dominant landmark in a 
dramatic, enduring skyline, was patched 
with bright new copper plates 

Built in the 15th century inthe lower town 
of peasants, craftsmen, and merchants, Ole- 
Viste’s magnificent spire was intended to 
snub the German aristocracy, the barons, 
who for 700 years dominated the country 
irom their fewdal manors. The spire rose 
slightly higher than the towers of the upper 
town, or Toompea, where the barons Virtu- 
ally barricaded themselves in winter 

In 1930 my grandfather Eduard, fire chiet 
of Tallinn, helped save the spire after it was 
hit by lightning. He drowned in 1947 while 
fishing illegally and in the dark of night in 
the Pirita River, for tood. 

The family house he built was still there 
when I reached Pirita, though subdivided 
into seven apartments. A woman in a ba- 
bushka hung clothes in the front yard 

“Tere—Hello,” I ventured in Estonian, 
“Have you lived here long?” 

“Ne ponimainu—I don't understand,” she 
replied in Russian, and hastened toward the 
doorwav that had recognized from old pho- 
torraph albums. 

Of my relatives, only my. great-aunt 
Friida, a widow, remains in Pirita. I had 
told no one I was coming and surprised her 
as she pulled potatoes in the garden ofan old 
frame apartment house. 

“Friuta Vesilinas” 

“What of it?” 

“Tm Priit.” 

“Oh my, ob, oh, oh my! 

Her face flushed, herhands flew upto tear 
the scarf from her gray head, flew down to 
dig frantically at more potatoes, and up 
again to fix her hair, 

Together we visited the graves of the 
grandparents I had never known, raking the 
leaves away, and in Aunt Priida’s tiny two- 
room apartment we lunched on black bread 
and cheese, and bowls of red raspberries, 
currants, and goosebernes from her garden. 

“Your uncle Ado and were very bucky to 
get this apartment when we returned from 
Siberia,” Aunt Friida said. “My pension is 
50 rubles [about $75] a month and rent is 
only 13 rubles, just right for me.” 

Much of old Pirita has been sacrificed to 
the construction of the Olympic vacht com 
plex. Workers, in chronically short supply, 
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Two rooms with cold-water tap are home 
fora Russian woman who has ited in Es- 
hori since her youth. Many people scom 
newer bovernmcnt howsing. Said one 
woman: “I wouliin't.go to Mustamide, The 
streets are too wide; everything [oaks 
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were recrunted from Finland to complete the 
job. Finnish labor had already built Tal 
linn’s 272-story Viru Hotel in 1972, and now, 
despite a housing shortage, another hotel. 
the Ofympta, will be ready this summer 


ORE THAN A MILLION tourists, 
most packaged into prepaid groups, 
visited Talhnn in 1979. Russians came 

for the ambience of “Sovict Scandinavia," 
Scandinavians came on tours advertised as 
“vodka cruises.” Most staved at the Viru, a 
crowded, self-conscious combination of 
Western luxury and Soviet discipline 

I sat one evening with an Estonian friend 
in the hotel's nightclub and sipped Arme- 
nian cognac mixed with Estonian-bottled 
Pepsi-Cola ishvly dubbed Petpsi-(lola after 
the Jake on Estonia's eastern border). On 
stage a flurry of show girls wrigeled in sleek 
black tights (pages 506-7), The band blared, 
“lve Gotta Be Me.” My host looked across 
the table at me in amusement 

“Clearly,” he sail, deadpan, “this num- 
ber deals with the advantaces of chemical 
fertilizers in collectivized agriculture.” 

such bits of dry humor drop unexpectedly 
from the Estonians. whose reserve is 
matched only by that of the Finns. Individ- 
uahty quarrels with gregariousness in the 
Estonian personality so that “wherever vou 
have three Estonians, vou find a <‘orial 
club—but wherever vou have at least four 
Estonians vou find two clubs.” Nanners are 
stylized: expectations are heaped highonthe 
children. And under it all there flows a mel- 
ancholy sense of fatalism drawn from the 
dark centunes of their history. 

The ancestors of Estonians, nomacs trom 
the Vallevs of the upper Voiga, reached the 
Baltic in the third millennium B.c. One al 
the tribes that included forefathers of Finns 
and Hungarians, they spoke a language 
separate from the Indo-European tongues 
Seafarers, hunters, beekeepers, fishermen, 
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larmers, they lived in peace with the spirits 
of the land, asking permission of the forest to 
hew its trees, and praying for forgivenéss to 
the spirit of the bear when they slew him. 
And then, inthe early 13th century, came 
the fury of the Christians—Danish kings, 
Teutonic monks, Crusaders, the Knights of 
the Sword—offering either conversion or 
decapitation. The “Land of the Biessed Vir- 
gin” became a fefdom of German land bar- 
ons that remained imtact tor centunes 
through a succession of other occupiers. 
Russia's Peter the Great, wresting the Baltic 
from the Swedes in the early 1700s, raped 
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the countryside in a misery of fire, war, and 
famine so that, as Field Marshal Shereme- 
tev reportedly boasted: “Not a cock: is lett 
crowing or a dog barking across the land.” 
Russia ruled for 200. vears, but the culture 
had become unalterably Germanic, Luther- 
an, and Western. Not until the late 19th cen 
tury did a cultural renaissance stir Estonian 
nationaiism, catalyzed by the 1557-61 seri- 
alized publication of Estonia's own epic 
poem of an ancient and poweriul hero 
Aalevipore—by F. R. Kreutzwald 
American pop culture seems incongruent 
here, but it is earnestly followed. Finnish 
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television, viewed openly in northern Esto- 
nia, offers socialist families the confusions of 
“Charlie's Angels.” Blue jeans, costing as 
much as $200 on the black market, are stan- 
dard dress. And one cannot forget rock sing: 
er Tanis Magi, in platform shoes anda white 
jump suit open to the waist, flailing the mi- 
crophone cord and boogeying to bis own 
tune of “Beautiful Is My Homeland.” Patri- 
otic rock 

But the trappings of the West are cosmet- 
i¢. There is notruly free exchange of goods or 
information with Scandinavia or America 
Most Western publications are contiscated 
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at customs. Mail is routinely censored. 

Today the economic and political systems 
of Estonia are fully integrated into the 
U.S.5.R. Least populous of the 15 repub- 
lics, Estonia has parlayed her educated 
work force and strong prewar economic 
base of oil-shale and phosphate mining, tex- 
tiles, and metal products to become, along 
with Latvia, the most industrially advanced 
in the Soviet Union. They are also the repub- 
lics with the highest standards of living, 
surpassing much of Mediterranean Europe 

“The problem is," a college professor told 
me, “Estonians don't compare themselves 


with the other Soviet republics—they com- 


pare themselves to the West. They want to 
know why they're not equal with the Danes, 
rather than with the Uzbeks.” 

But the years of terror, the midnight 
knock at the door, have passed, as have the 
years of violent resistance, and Estonia's 
collective will to survive has been channeled 
into achievement despite the occupation. 
“We are not intimidated,” is the prevailing 
mood. “We exist.” 

Although the war virtually emptied the 


nation of its ablest and brightest, anew gen- 


eration has risen to build Estonia from the 
inside. Its cultural tenacity and economic 
achievements under difficult circumstances 
are remarkable for a-nation of 1.4 millon 
people who share a language with no ane. 

Well informed and savvy about world af- 
fairs and arts (I was questioned in detail 
about Americans from Thelonious Monk to 
John Cheever), Estonians increasingly pro- 
vide a cultural link between Western avant- 
gardism and socialist realism, 

In my two months of travel 1 heard an 
eloquent and forceful Estonian-language 
Hamlet. Lfound an enthusiasm for literature 
and a reverence for learning that has culmi- 
nated in an impressive eight-volume Estoni- 
an encyclopedia. I saw sophisticated skill 
with graphics and design, a deep feeling for 
traditional arts and crafts, and ] heard arich 
diversity of music, from medieval wind con- 
sorts to bluegrass to the modern Estonian 


composers Arvo Part and Eino ‘Tamberg. 

I also visited a fishing cooperative’s 
gleaming new hospital, built with its own 
labor and funds, an experimental six-story 
pig-ratsing complex, and a collective farm 
that has used its profits to set up a hand cal- 
culator industry, buying circuitry from Tex- 
as Instruments. And everywhere [ saw a 
people adapting, innovating, and simply 
excelling in what has been required—be it 
mechanization of industry or collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture. 


capital poured in for industry after the 

war, but housing and services were leit 
to wither, Living standards plummeted, 
and industrialization created.a demand for 
labor that could not be met by local peo- 
ple. Russian and other Slavic immigrants 
came in waves. 

Today almost 40 percent of the republic's 
population is non-Estonian, and in Tallinn 
the number is rapidly approaching half. Re- 
lations are strained. There is little social 
mixing, and the immigrants become ready 
scapegoats. "Vene vark/—Russian stuff!” ts 
a common expletive heard arownd flat tires 
and broken-down refrigerators. 

Many of the immigrants.are content with 
laboring jobs that Estonians avoid, even 
though wages are higher for the ditchdigger 
(about 300 rubles monthly—$450) than for 
the physician (150 to 200 rubles). The major- 
ity of Estonians are left to form a new face- 
less middle class, a nation of state workers 
and collective farmers. They live quiet lives, 
in begrudging but passive collaboration 
with the party. 

“But | think we are more secure in life 
than you are," a young woman told me. “We 
never worry about having a job, or whether 
we ll have enough to eat.” 

Marxism is taught with a confidence usu- 
ally reserved for the multiplication tables, 
but seems to have lost its revolutionary 
intensity. During a flag-raising ceremony 
at Kose-Likati summer camp for Young 


Neve HAS BEEN EASY. Soviet 


A two-bashket buyer heads for gooseberries, grapes, onions, and other fresh produce 
at a Tallinn market for privately grown foods. Farmers from as far away as the 
Black Sea bring crops to sell at the market here; since warm-weather frutts not 
available at state stores will bring high prices. 
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Pioneers, I heard recd-scarfed 10-vear-olds 
ehout to the cadence of their leader. 
‘Through the storm, onward to victory!” 

But the 7-yvear-olds responded with the 
equivalent of “Higgledy-piggledv, rattledy 
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ROWING OU Pin modern Estonia isacon 
cern of Mikk Titma, head of the sociolo 
ey department at the Estonian Academy 

OF SChenCces, 

“We have problems,” he said, “First of 
all, we no longer have the private properts 
that once stabilized our society, that gave it 
roots Self-inihative is also a prob em); ust a 
little effort brings the same material cain asa 





lot of effort spent getting an education 

‘College? It doesn't pay,” said 24-vear- 
old Tiit Laas, who works inan electric shop. 
"They demand a lot of college graduates, 
Lots of people would rather remain incon- 
SDICuUOUSs An eet better pay anyway, 

Tit and Katrin Laas were marned on 
July 20 at Talinns wedding room, where 
three couples an hour take the vows a5 A 
string quintet plays “Ave Maria.” “Church 
weddings are too expensive,” said Tiit. 
“Besides, our churches have become other 
things—even discotheques. Our generation 
hasnt much use for religion.” 

The couple live in his parents’ apartment 
but plan to get their own in about two vears. 
Apartments, like automohiles, are allocated 
to workers bY state-controlled labor unions. 

“We don't have any worries,” Katrin said 
contentedly. “Let the Pra 5 tn jdatind ~the 
honevweeks—vo by, then we'll see 

“The new generation docsn't know anv- 
thme, complained an Estonian writer as 
we sat ina Tallinn café and savored sweet 
rolls and coffee, “T bie Is no fear, no ten- Dancing into history: A cussion tournst 
sion. no interest in the past: Onlhy the pulled from amid his friends, matches 
vaguest notion of what went onin 1940," 

There is truth to that. Among older Esto- 
nians you sense a faraway sadness when vou “lve got a wallet full of monev and noth 
ask about the past. “Hut those of us who ing to buy.” lamented a taxi driver who 
knew nothing else dont think about the ¢arns as much as 600 rubles a month. “I'ma 
things that are closed to us,” a 35-year-old = youngman., If lsignupto buyacar, it might 
tourist guide told me. “We have to live the take ten years to even get on the list.” 
best We can—raise our children, work hard “Why do you earn s0 much more mone, 
for success. What every man hopes for.” than, sav, an engineer ora doctor?” [asked 

Wages seem adequate, but things- “Vou sec,” he said, “the overriding rule of 
bricks, can openers, bananas, even fish— our system is lef alt under the counter 
are often in short supply The best jobs are bartender, taxi driver, 
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steps with a professional folk dancer at an open-air museum near Tallinn. Here restored 


farm buildings and traditional costumes re-create [Sth- and [9th-century rural Estonia 


waiter, and doorman—jobs where you deal = city more colorful. What dol care about the 


with foreigners and get hard currency. party when] can't get enough meat? 

There 15 4 joke of a girl whose father com- 

plains after her wedding: “You lied to me, KOM A LAND once divided into 600 feu 

told me your man was a waiter. Why, he’s dal manors, Estoma has become a land 

nothing but an engineer!” divided into 150 kaieioery (collective 
Lasked about the ubiquitous posters urg- farms) and 160 sovefosy (state farms). Col- 

ing Estonians to be good socialist workers lectives are under state control but orgs- 
“Kurat—The Devil!” he said. “Empty nized and run by local farmers; state farms 

words. They stick thoseuponlytomakethe are strictiv enterprises of the government 
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Up to his elbows in hey, Juhan Lints 
farms with his mother near Poéltsamaa. 
Private plots such os theirs, representing 
only 4 nercent of Estonia's farnmiand, grow 
20 percent of all farm products. State 
farms and collectives, raising mostiy feld 
crops and livestock, account for the rest. 


About 80,000 rural Estonians, the so- 
called kulaks, were deported to Sibena in 
1949, breaking the strong resistance to col- 
lectivization, Production did not hit 1939 
levels until the 1960s, but today agriculture 
has recovered to become the most efficient in 
the Soviet Union. Estonia's output of dairv 
products, bacon, eges, and beef nearly dou- 
bled the U.S.5.R. average in 1978. State 
farms were placed on the self-management 
system in 1967 and have been operating ata 
profit, which can be used for bonuses or cap- 
ital investments 

(setting the food to Estonian markets is 
another matter. Meat, for example, was 
hard to find outside restaurants, and accus- 
ing lingers pointed at the government. [he 
government could only point totwo vears of 
bad, wet weather that damaged fodder. 

“Tt won't get any better,” one farmer told 
me. “We were expecting a lot more meat 
from the private sector, but young people 
don't want to keep animals anymore—they 
live in five-story apartment houses on the 
collectives and want the eight-hour day just 
like city workers,” 


[T TALLINN’S open market, backyard 
Bentrepreneurs offered their private on- 
jions, cucumbers, raspberries, currants, 
and flowers at prices 30 to 50 percent higher 
than at state stores, Certainly no one was 
starving. These stubborn Estomians just re- 
fuse to accept any kind of food shortage 
They wanted to know if the Danes ever ran 
out of ham. 

A red-faced woman beamed from behind 
an edifice of vegetables when I told her! was 
anéemigré. She held out her finest bouquet of 
scarlet radishes and quoted from an Estoni- 
an poem: “All roses I would offer to vou, and 
with garlands adorn your bead.” 

Imbued with a sense of who thev are, 
Estonians have resolutely remained Estoni- 
ans. [he central government, discovering it 
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could no more suppress a culture than could 
the tsars, gives relatively loose rein. 

Heinrich Valk, an earthy, gifted crafts- 
man and cartoonist, works in a medieval 
tower decorated with a Playviey centerfold 
and a picture of Nikita Khrushchev with 
Richard Nixon inspecting corn in Iowa. 

“Estonia is compact,” Mr. Valk told me. 
“We all know one another, and an artist has 
security. Kut we work hard, because we 
want people to recognize us, to respect us, to 
say that Estonians are a people of high cul- 
ture. And that doesn't come easily 

“Our biggest problem is nationality— 
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how to hold and keep the language. Our 
chance to assimilate—to become Germans 
or Russians—has been great. But the psy- 
chology of a smal] people includes fear, and 
fear is an instinct for survival. We don't 
have to think of it. [t's built into us.” 

For now the melodic Finnic tongue is a 
constantly growing literary language. In 
fiction alone, more than eighty Estoniah- 
language books are published each vear 

Cn Saaremaa, the largest of Estonia's gal- 
axy of 1,521 coastal islands, the collective 
fishery gives newlyweds a stack of forty to 
fifty books rather than crystal or silver. 
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They include ABC's for children to come, 
marriage manuals, and cookbooks, as well 
as novels by Hemingway and local writers 

But artistic freedom has its boundaries 
Publications, for example, are controlled by 
a committee to guard “state secrets,” 

There is a singular event in Estonian life 
that transcends culture, and has come to em- 
body nationhood itself—the massive and 
powerful festival of song, the Laulupidu. In 
1569 nationalist leaders in Tartu organized a 
mass song festival to demonstrate that the 
culture had survived its conquerors, To- 


days festivals, held every five vears, uphoic 
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Disco fever hits. an Estonian street with a 
picture on the shopping bog of a Russian 
couple (above). Soviet shoppers come Dy 
trainloods to taste such bits of the West, to 
stock up on local goods, and to sample lioxc- 
ury items like radios (above right) from 
other Communist-bloc mations 

Estonians and Russians hove a long- 
standing historical relationship. [sar 
Peter I modethe Baltic province portofthe 
Russian Empire tn. 1721, which tt re- 
mained for 200 years, After World War Il 
a new wave of non-Estonians poured in, 
and now constitute some 40 percent of the 
population. But even today, after being 
Soviet citizens for forty veors, Estoniana 
rarely fraternize with Russians. 


that spirit. Men, women, and children from 
the corners of Estonia—the hamlets of Hiiu- 
maa Island, the Latvian-border town of 
Valga, Pirnu and Haapsalu, Voru and Vil- 
jandi—gather 30,000 strong, filling the 
stage af a concert shell near Pirita. Two hun- 
dred thousand come to see and hear. 

“The first number 1s dedicated to Lenin,” 
one friend told me, “and the last song to the 
fnendship of the Soviet peoples, but what ts 
in between belongs to us." 

One man has come to symbolize the spirit 
of Estonia—tustay Ernesaks, 71, a direrc- 
tor of the mass music festival for thirty vears 
and composer of “My Fatherland Is My 
Love,” the unofficial national anthem. 

After the 1975 festival program had offi- 
cially ended, the people rose spontaneously 
and began to sing their anthem again, with 
tears streaming down their faces, 
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HIS BEAUTIFUL LAND of which 
evervone sings is al peace with itself 
There are no mountainstoclimb, norac- 
Ing rivers to conquer, no wilderness to pene- 
trate. But travel is restricted. Few outsiders 
can leave Tallinn without a guide and driver 
from Intourist, the state travel agency 
We traveled by car east from Tallinn 
along the northern coast of pine barrens, 
bog, and marsh, past grainfields constantly 
swept by the sea wind, past hamlets huddled 
against aging churches of ageless stone, a 
land scarred and sacred with history. 


In the church cemetery in the village of 


Viru-Jaacupi I found a brass Germanic 
cross, (dated 1645, that speaks for the spirit 
of the Estonian peasant. It eulogizes one 
“Sitta-kotti | Manure-bag]" Mats. 

“Mats wasaman who took pride inclean- 
ing his horse's droppings from the street as 
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thev occurred,” explained the church rector, 
who had hurried across the street buttoning 
a threadbare coat. 

*He put the manure onto his fields, which 


then prospered. He thought Manure-bag 
was an honorable nickname, and asked that 
it be put on his grave.” 

Between Tallinn and the oil-shale fields of 
the east, Estonia has established Lahemaa 
Park, the Soviet Union's first national park, 
4650-square-kilometer buffer zone between 
man and his industry. Near Kiismu, on the 
rock-strewn north coast, we celebrated 
Midsummer Night, that half-pagan, halt- 
forgotten festival of the midnight sun. 

In an old Estonian farmhouse we supped 
on pea soup and coarse brown bread, pork 
and fried mashed potatoes, with pancakes 
and currant jam for dessert. And in the 
bright evening we watched the lighting of 
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Prolific pens of writers Jaan Kross and is 
wife, Ellen Niit (above), arnong others, 
howe reinvigorated recent Estonian litera- 
ture. A poetand novelist, Kroaa tells stories 
from Estonian history that sometimes 
roisé questions about society today, Niit 
writes books for children as weil as poetry: 

Cartoonist Heinrich Valk (above right) 
hos eared a reputation for barbed wit. 
This drawing (right) pokes fun at the svs- 
tem by calling attention to the mumber of 
bosses tt taltes.to direct a single worker 
ne. means “etc.” 

Intellectuals want to sharpen an Esto- 
nian sense of identitv—os enduring as the 
crowded bywirys that thread through old 
Tallinn (facing page) from Viru Grate, 
below, to the Toomped, stronghold of the 
13th-century Danish King Waldemar IT. 
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the bonfire that flickered over & merriment 
of singers and dancers, zithers-and fidelles 


UNARLIKE MOUNTAINS of ash, resi- 
due from 55 vears of o-shale mine, 
loomed on the horizon for miles as we 
drove toward KRohtla-Jarve, anew city born 
of postwar industriahzation. The air was 
heavy, the (ueen Anne's lace by the road- 
side hung brown anc wilted. Ninety thou 
sand people, mostly Kussian immigrants. 
now live in Estonia's third largest town. 4 
warren of box-shaped apartments and bril 
liantly colored billboards extolling the glory 
of work 

Phe tw DEEP OG OFF See ees PON 
er P ants in this area supply enou, gn electric 
ity to share with Leningrad an 
northwestern Soviet Union. Mine rs extract 
10 million tons of shale a vear, and reserves 
should last for the next 200 vears at t 
present rate 
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Increasingly Sensitive to the environ 
ment, the industry fas been SccHsarly 
reclaiming strip-mined land, planting fir 
forests where once there was only b Dag 





HE LAND seemed broad and open on the 

drive south to Tartu, with asawtooth ho- 

rizon of pine tops dark over the gold of 
barley. No billboards or service Stations 
marred the landscape of cornflowers and 
black-eved Susans, stands of white birch, 
and mustarcd-colored farmhouses: settled 
into nests ot fruit trees 

is we drove down the road, # horse- 
drawn waronload of Gypsies clattered past 

Tartu, with more than 100), 01 10 peaple mi 
tonia’s cape city, lies in the valley of the 
broad hima py 
braced by Eatonians as s the soul Of their na- 
tion. Tartu has been a university town since 
Swedith King Gustavus IT founded a schoo! 
in 1632. In the Wsermanic era, it Was a center 
of academic life in northeastern Europe. 

Today Tartu State University 1s one of six 
institutes of higher learning in Estonia, and 
the most prestigious; only half the applicant 
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pass its stiff entrance exams. But education 
is tree, and 70 percent of the 3.600 full-time 
students receive forty-ruble-a-month 
pends, about half their living expense 
The read south to Voru wound through 
the least pampered part of Estonia. A sign 
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terntpeutic hots. Vacitionists flockitre to 
Hue popwiar resort on the Coulf of Rie ole 
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cautioned: Wild Boar ( rossing. Civer mead: 
ows of vellow altalta we sighted Suur Muna- 
mii (Bie Eee Mountain), Estonia's highest 
elevation at 318 meters (1,043 feet), fst a 
bump on a hazy horizon, On Tamula Lake, 
fishermen sat silently. bamboo poles arch- 
inginto the caim, dark water. 

Voru s guesthouse charged one ruble, ten 
kopeks for a single, 70 kopeks to share a 
room with three unknowns. In the morning 
we breakfasted on potato-and-barlev por- 
ridgt, then drove through the sweet south- 
ern pastures to the town of Viljanch, where 
Russian is seldom heard, where life seems 
far from the tense formality of Tallinn, and 
Where the legendary boatman still sings to 
his sweetheart: “Ah, those eves, those eves, 
that 1 can ne‘er forget, Those lovely eves of 
blue that capture my heart yet.” 

To the west, mn the resort town of Parnu, 
citizens from practically every Soviet repub- 
hic strolled along the broad, shaded avenues, 
tingling from the therapeutic mud and other 
haths avaiable in the town's five sanatori- 
ums (left 

In a Parnu beachfront night spot, alive 
and hopping on a Wednesday evening, a 
créecible rock group sang in Enelish: “Oh, 
it's a heartache, nossing but a heartache!” 
And wedrank of a sulfurous local beer that 
will probably and deservedly remain local 





TT WE HEADED back north, the vallevs 
and hillocks of the south tightened into 
plains. Sometimes we could see the site of 

a small farmstead, now onlya silent clump 

of trees and cecaving fence posts, 

Atthe Eduard Vilde Collective Farm near 
Rakvere, named for the beloved turn-of 
the-century Estonian writer, chairman 
Erich Erilt manages £00 workers on 20,000 
acres, agriculture of today's dimension 

“Thave deep respect for those people who 
worked hard tor their own farms and built 
them up in Estonia,” said Mr, Erilt, a 
strong, warm, big-boned man in his earl 
30s.“ We never talk about ut, but they made 
things ready for us. The fields were cleared 
ready for plowing. We just stuck our cows 
led ita cooperative 





into their barns and cal 

“The process of small farms being 
nhandoned for bigger concerns is come on 
all ower the world. Our change, thouch, 


cameabruptly, too heavy-handedly. But i's 
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Singing is the soul of Estonia, often an outpouring of cultural pride. Here the 


much easier today forthe Estonian farmer His newest project is to turn the elegant 
he has his weekends and holidavs off.” id mansion on the collectihve crownds 
The Vilde farm has begun to reverse a empty since the war, into a meeting place 


ir: instead of multistory anart incl guest quarters—expensive and time 
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. fifty new individual houses, withsta- consuming work. |] asked him why 
‘ beme bui “For thirty years ve been raising pigs,” 
ey ll be Estonian farm style, said M1 Mr, Erilt answered. “I suppose it’s time to 
t with satisfaction. “People néed homes, restore a manor house 
alter all. Itsioveot every tree, every piece so the time of healing 1s here, the cvcle ol 
eround, that they never lose. [hey wanta destruction and restoration once more com 
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State Academic Male Chotr, directed by Olev Oja, performs by Tallinn’s city hall 
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Flame red cotton in her ears and 
decorative tribal scars on her face 
More do Youn womans amenber 
of the Jelgobe Fulani. The tribe is one 
of severalin Upper Volta’s arid 
Sahel region drawn to Qursi village 
by the promt of its weekly market and 
the promise of its tife-piving lake. 


APOOPING, l ENTER the doorway of 
the tiny mud-brick hut to peer around. 
In the weeks to come, this little dwell- 
ing will be my home, 

Yes, I decide, there will be enough 
room for my camp cot and cooking gear, 
though little space will remain. In one cor- 
ner I discoveradozeneggs. Perhapsthe eggs 
area welcoming gpilt—or am I going to have 
a hen for a roommate during my stay? 

Thisis the Upper Volta village of Qursi, in 
the heart of the Sahel, the Sahara's southern 
rim.” we come here by Lancd-Rover from 
Upper Voltas capital, Ouagadougou (pro- 
nounced Wog-a-bt-gu), 280 kilometers to 
the south. It was a grueling eight-hour ride 
over a road that frequently becomes impass- 
able during the late summer rainy season. 

For years my major interest has been 
Africa—its people, history, arts, and music 
As a free-lance photographer in Quagadou- 
gou, | travel whenever | can to places such 
as Oursi to immerse myself in village life. 

Earlier T had met Oursi’s chief, Issoufi 
Alimonze, and told him of my desire to 
spend some time with the 600 villagers: He 
promptly invited me to return as his guest, 
and upon my arrival offered meé the hut ad- 
jacent to his. 

Privacy is nota wav of life here, and my 
hut is soon jammed with people. But Chief 
Alimonze understands my predicament and 
In the end shoos them outsicle, 

Even then, ayoung man walks inside and 
sits silently against the wall, Ido not speak 
Songhai, and he spenks no French, but we 
finally communicate more or less in Ful- 
fulde, the Fulani language, of which I un- 
derstand a litthe. The voung man’s foot 
hurts, and he wants metotreat it. Here, asin 
many remote regions of Africa, there 1s a ten- 
dency to think that any white-skinned per- 
son has the ability to cure ailments. 

Lexamine the foot and see that he has a 
bad case of dracunculosis, or Guinea worm 
disease. | can do nothing more 

Still, | find the door of my hut ringed with 
inquisitive women and children, L resign 
mvself to being the object of their curiosity. 

As I fan myself, I think back to an inter- 
view [ had some months before with noted 
anthropologist Margaret Mead. Her words 





*Rick Gore traveled to QOurei for his article on the 
world’s deserts tn the November 1979 GEOGRAPHIC. 
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echo in my memory. “Certainly, it won't be 
easy every day,” she said of my plan to ex- 
plore Africa. *But I can only encourage you. 
You remind me of myself.” 

[look out at the friendly, interested faces 
in my doorway and remember the warmth 
and kindness that illuminated the late Dr. 
Mead’s face as we parted. 

No. it won't be easy every day, 


Songhai Prince Settled Hegion 


Qursi has attracted me because of its un- 
usual setting and its mixed population. It hes 
ona sandy hillside, between a string of gold- 
en dunes to the north and a greenish lake to 
thesouth. Songhatshare the village with Fu- 
lant of the Mallebe tribe. Here both are farm- 
ers, although traditionally Fulani have been 
herctsmen. Both are of Muslim faith. 

In the evening, over glasses of green tea. | 
learn QOursi's history from Chief Alimonzo, 
It is a vivid and colorful epic poem. passed 
down orally through the ages. 

[nthe 17th century, Hamarou, a Songhai 
chief, ruled in Gao, which now is in Mah, to 
the north of Upper Volta. After Hamarou’s 
death his two sons traveled south, for war- 
like Maure had invaded the kingdom. One 
prince settled in Oursi with his people. Inthe 
years that followed, Tuareg came to live, 
bringing their slaves, the Bella, and the Fu- 
lami, who tended their cattle. By 1700 the re- 
gion was well populated, 

They were not all peaceful years, for other 
tribes invaded this area; the Songhai and the 
Tuareg fought side by side to repel them, In 
the waning years of the 19th century they 
faced anew enemy: the French army. 

Finally, in 1916, the French triumphed at 
Yombolh. a few kilometers from Qursi, ina 
battle often recounted by African bards. 

Chief Alimonzo made it come to life for 
me. “The warriors assembled in Oursi,” he 
said. “Songhai, Tuareg, Bella, and Fulani. 
Mounted on horses and camels, they rode to 
Yomboli to face the French, 

“But the tribesmen had only spears and 
swords, and the French weapons spat fire, It 
was a massacre, Men fell like dried leaves. 
Bullets flowed like water from the French- 
mens guns. Only the immortals survived!” 

Staring out at the sunbaked, barren land 
in silence, I thought of Oursi’s peaceful 
Villagers. living day to day on the edge of 
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survival. Tt was hard to see them as the de- 
scendants of those fierce warriors who hil 
fought at Yomboli, 

The day begins early at Oursi. By five 
o'clock I hear the muffled knock of pestles 
grinding millet. And the mooing, bleating, 
braying, crowing sounds of animals. Tran- 
sistor radios blare, and the muezzin calls the 
mento morning prayer, My dav, too, begins 
early. Three women have pushed my hut 
door open and are peering in. With a sup- 
pressed sigh, | get up to explore the village, 

It is Friday, aday of rest for Muslim men, 
but not for village women. At one of the 
pouncing sites small groups of them gather 
to crush millet in wooden mortars. It is win- 
nowed to remove the husks, then pounded 
and pounded again. After two hours or so 
the millet has turned to a fine flour: 

T watch three women gathered around a 
common mortar. Rhyvthmically their heavy 
pestles fly up and down while tongues click 
and hiss in cadence. The movement speeds, 
then slows, as the pestles pass from woman 
to woman. It speeds again, and the pestles 
move like live spirits to the beat of the click- 
ing sounds. The dance of the pestles. 

Other Women have formed a line at a vil- 
lage well, where stagnant water lies five me- 
ters down. The water is contaminated by 
(Guinea worms. A medical team has warned 
the villagers to filter it, but few understand 
the link between water and the long, thin 
worms that break through the skin of their 
feetandlegs. [havea filter, and Thaveseena 
similar one in the chief's house, but evident- 
ly it is ttle used. Sac—for the parasite can 
cause serious debilitation, 

Cattle Are Watered in Drv Lake Bed 


As the drv season progresses, the water 
level falls in the muddy lake outside Oursi. 
Finally holes must be dug in the bed of the 
lake to find water. 

When the dry season is at its peuk, from 
March to June, herdsmen must draw water 
from the wells. Thousands of cattle are wa- 
tered this way; broad drinking troughs are 
dug in the mud and filled by hand. 

Unfortunately the lake water, like the vil- 
lage wells, contains a parasite, carried by a 
snail, that causes crippling schistosomiasis, 
or bilharziasis. But it is a cruel fact that 
men and animals alike need water, and the 


Nation Geographic, April [980 


villagers make use of the sources at hand. 

Aday goes by slowly in Oursi, Crushed by 
the scorching heat of a July sun, the village 
lies silent in the peak hours of the day. Anx- 
ious Villagers await the rains, They are late 
this year, and delay can bring disaster. 

I watch as emaciated cows drag their 
bony carcasses toward patches of green 
grass growing in the bed of the waning 
lake. Most of these herds belong to wander- 
ing Fulani, and the trip tothe lake may be as 
long as thirty kilometers. 


Raucous shouts draw my attention. Two 
men are trying to put a fallen cow back on its 
feet. A third villager comes to help, and with 
desperate efforts they raise the animal to a 
standing position. It struggles forward and 
falls again, strenethless 

Even the sun wears out in this harsh land. 
Concentrating its last rays into an incandes- 
cent ball, it seems to die behind the dunes, 
streaking the sky with glowing marks. 

But back in the village, as evening cools, 
there is warmth and togetherness. Oursi 





Leaves shed by the legendary baobab tree, whose capacity te store water hos 
made ita symbol of resourcefulness in the savanna, will be ground for use in a sauce 
served with thick red sorghum porridge. Meat from livestock is rarely eaten here, 
since villagers prize large herds asa meosure of their wealth 
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On the edge of survival, Ourai’s boxy huts stretch behween encroaching dunes and a 
broad muddy lake. Most of the village’s 600 residents are Songhal, descendants of 
l6th-century empire builders-from the north, Others are Fulani settlere-of the 
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Mallebe tribe, Never much more than e large water hole, even during the wet season 
from July to September, the lake still vields enough insects to feed a host of birds, 
from ducks to crowned cranes and-marabous. Beyord it, the savanna spreads south 
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resounds to the mooing and bleating of cows 
and goats crowding the small open square, 
Waiting to be milked. Children plav together 
among the huts uncer the tolerant, affec 

tionate gaze of parents. They are loved dear- 
ly by all the adult villagers, and it ts: not 
unusual to see bows in their late teens cra 

dling babies in their arms. 

Every night [find a basin of to—a paste of 
red sorghum or millet—and a bowl of bao- 
bab leaf sauce waiting for me in my Hut 
Qursi hospitality: | am expected to eat ny 
share, then return the dish to the chief. The 
leftover portion is for him and his family. 

Chief Alimonzo is intrigued by Western 
marriage customs. The fact that aman does 
not give a bride-price to obtain a wife aston- 
shes him 

“We Songhal used to marry only among 
ourselves,” he says. “Times have changed, 
and a Songhai may marry someone from an- 
other group, But always, gilts are ex 
changed The man will give a cow, o1 


something equal toit, to the bride's father.’ 
Wlud Fishing Nets Food and Fun 


Cine morning leladiv accept aninvitation 
to. join a fishing party, [ accompany a group 
of boisterous village bovs hurrying to the 
lake. Rach carries a small net-and @ spear 
Now, at the end of the dry season, 1s the best 
time to catch the catfish, for the water 15 low 
and the feh burrow into the mud to hide 

| watch as the bovs wade through a «mall 


puddle, throwing their spears into the water 





at random. When one happens to spear a 
fish, he brandishes it hizh, cheering, then 
wank to stun tt. 


[none of the larcer water holes inthe lake 





runs to the 


bed, they work together, moving forward in 
a line. They probe the mud with their bare 
feet When one boy yells, they all dip their 
nets inte the mud, and spears rummage m 
the slime. Several large fish are caught, 
bringing laughter and jov, for fish 
eckinned, cleaned, and sun dried—are a val 
vite foorl in these times of shortage. 
ltake my time returning to the vi 
there are gems of beauty in this aquatic 
grassiand. The water glistens, lacquered by 
the sun's artistic hand. Crowned cranes rus- 
tle aloft as Lapproach, but afamily of bald- 
headed marabous, resembling peaceful oid 
Wise Men, pals little attention to my PALSSABE, 
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pound them into flour. But Owrsi 
women, WhO associate them with 
poverty, avoid them out of pride 





A flock of four-legged commuters, these goats and sheep leave Oursi daily for 


Startled spur-winged geese burst from the 
high grass. Cattle egrets conscientiously fol- 
low the oxen that flush insects from the 
grass. Yes, this: lake, teeming with insects, 
Is paradise for innumerable species of bird- 
life. Richly colored teal skirt the waterside 
Blue-cheeked storks and herons in their gray 
suits roam here, wild and free. 

Lam touched when [ see children picking 
bouquets of water lilies from the lake. The 
appreciation of beauty has no age limit, I tell 
mvself. But before the children reach drv 
ground, those white petals are in young 
stomachs and the children are happily 
crunching the stems, So much for poetry! 

Abruptly & storm is upon us. Under 
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threatening clouds, the lake grasses bow in 
rusty winds. To the east a yellow wall of 
sand rushes toward the village. Bul women 
continue to pound millet under an acacia 
tree, and the wind swirling around a lone 
figure bearing a load of firewood makes her 
quicken her pace only sitghtly 

Then the sandstorm envelops me, prick- 
ing my legs with a thousand tiny needles. 
The first raindrops sting my face. A vagrant 
whirlwind swoops by, coating me with gold- 
en dust, and I see the whole world through 
an orange filter. An incredible sight! [take a 
last picture before the light fails. 

Only now do the villagers run for shelter 
The sandy wall passes overhead, and the 
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sky lightens slightly, Violent rainsqualls 
suddenly iach down. This, too, has beauty: 
the driving raindrops hitting the arid ground 
give the appearance of snow 

Finally the turmoil ends, and a fine cool- 
ing rain falls. Children run outside to turn 
their happy faces upward, toward the hie 
that comes from the heavens. 


Village Children Have Winsome Way 


[tis not difficult tosee why Oursi children 
generate such affection intheirelders. There 
is f-vear-old Hamidou, who follows me 
evervwhere and insists on carrying my 
equipment, And Barkissa, a coy little girl 
who loves to hold my hand as I walk. And 
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a desert grazing camp, then return to the lake they share with some 12,000 cattle. 


Awa, anenxtrovert of 5 who hasa brand-new 
sister and can't wait to tell everybody. 

“Bonjour, ca va?” Little Ousseini saysita 
thousand times a day, offering his grimy 
hand. The greeting is the only French he 
knows, and he is very proud of it 

When I give one of the children some tid- 
bit, he is. always quick to share it with his lit- 
tle friends—a small piece of candy will be 
divided and subdivided and divided again, 
so each can get a taste 

Toddlers have only dirt, balls of dung, 
and empty tin cans to play with, but as they 
grow, imagination and enterprise come into 
use. A pestle balanced across a mortar be- 
comes a secsaw. Mats of woven plant stems 
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become playhouses. Boys make slingshots 
from pieces of inner tubes and use them to 
bring down birds. 

Little girls mimic their mothers’ activi- 
ties, They play with child-size pestles, “mill- 
ing” sand in the mortars. 

I stare curiously one night as a procession 
approaches the chief's house. A cow with a 
broken leg is being borne by two donkeys. 
The unfortunate animal! has fallen into a 
hole in the lake bed and is near death. Rath- 
er than let it die and rot, the villagers decide 
to eat it. The hide will be saved for the ani- 
mal's unknown owner. Ordinarily meat is 
not part of the village diet, for livestock on 
the hoof is too precious—too much a men- 
‘sure of wealth—to be eaten casually. 


Camels and Motorbikes Share Parking 


Each major settlement in the region has a 
different market day; in Oursi that day is 
Sunday. The scene is almost biblical, 

Lines of pack animals come bearing 
grain, baskets, and straw mats. Tribes- 
people cross the dunes carrying stacks of 
firewood or herding flocks of sheep. Fulani 
bring milk and butter balls, and children 
come towing recalcitrant goats. 

Truly it is a rainbow of colors. Fulani 
women of the Jelgobe tribe in their red wrap- 
arounds sport brass anklets and bracelets 
and necklaces of coins, plus strands of red 
cotton through their earlobes. Fulani herds- 
men wear long, ochre-dyed cotton tunics 
decorated with white buttons—and often 
that colorful garb is topped by a felt derby. 

Turbaned Tuareg, riding camels, come to 
the Qursi market. I smile at the incongruity 
of motorbikes parked in the shade of an aca- 
cia tree beside donkeys and camels. 

Strolling through the hubbub, I examine 
plastic shoes, beads and bracelets, straw 
mats, and myriad foodstuffs. [nguisitive 
women come up to me to touch my hair and 
giggle, To them, my loose locks are unfash- 
jionable—they suggest I use butter to hold 
them in place, 

Twice each month Oursi women attend a 
sewing class. A government health-service 
team arrives from Gorom Gorom, the near- 
est subprefecture, to give sewing lessons, 
Enthusiastically the women work on chil- 
dren's clothing, using material furnished by 
their teachers. When they are finished, they 
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Awallofsand blowing their way (above), 
Qursi women pounding millet seek shelter 
only after the squall surrounds them 
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(below). Village formers, who scratch should the rains come too early or too late, 
theircrops fromdry, eroding soil, welcome the yields of millet and sorghum might not 
the rains that accompany the sand. But Jost through the year. 





Bath time comes from a bowl for tive 
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Qureti. Parents in this harsh region trea 
eure their youngsters, But only six in ten 
survive Mainwitiftion, madlond, aveentery, 
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and measles to reach age 5. Villagers take 
for granted such hordships as disease and 


foming. “This ts Allah's wish,” they phi- 


lOsopniire “We'll wait and see 


may buy the clothes; otherwise, the par- 
menis are sold in Gsorom (sorom 

QCutsile the village one day I passa Fulani 
crouched before a dead cow, and his silent 
tears express better than words the distress 
that 1s in his heart. Yes, even those eagerly 


anticipated rains bring a share of despair- 





for cattle weakened by drought sometimes 
succumb to pneumonia caused by the cold 
and dampness that follow the rain 





Qursi's economy is mainly arricultural, 
and each vear the fields extend farther out 
from the village. This expansion causes the 
came type of quarrel common in the earls 
American West—cattlemen versus farmers. 


Fulani herdsmen argue that the fields make 
it hard for their cows to reach the salt lick 
rimming the lake. Songhai and Mallebe 
farmers claim cattle damage their crops. >e- 
rious disputes are judged at Gorom (rorom 





Millet and sorghum are the main crops 
The farmers sow after each big rain, until 
the millet ts well started. Methodically thev 
move along each row, hoeing a planting hole 
Women anc children fol- 
low. cdropping.a pinch of seeds into the hole, 
then scraping the earth over the seeds with 
then bare feet. Sometimes beans and sorrel 
may be grown between the millet stalks. In 
Crctober the millet will be harvested and 
stored in the thatch-rooled granaries that 
stand in the middle of each field 

This vear a few farmers are using onen 
instead of manpower for the plowing—the 
animals are rented for a small fee from a 
rural-development center m nearby Gorom 
Gorom. When I photograph two men plow- 
ing. the Oursi sense of humor comes to the 
surface: “Bring us four copies of your pic- 
tures.” one of the farmers demands. “Two 
for us, and two for the oxen." 

Qurst villagers also harvest a wild gram 
called fonio, which resembles mustard seed. 
Among the Songhai, only women gather it 
Thev leave the village for several cliavs, 
camping near the bottomlands where the 
plant abounds, Using special baskets woven 
by the Bella, they begin early in the morn- 
ing, before the hot sun has burned the dew 
away | 


every Lith shies 





The baskets are swung at arm's 
length, and the dew-weighted grain falls in. 
It will be dried an heated stomes 

Asthe season advances and the fonte rip- 
ens, its harvesting becomes simpler. By then 
the grain has fallen from its stalk and can be 
sweptinto piles with straw brooms. 

Butthere is aneven easier method of gath- 
ering the grain—simply opening anthills 
and stealing the stockpiles of fonto that the 
insects have gathered. 


Return to Qursi Reunites Friends 


My stay at Oursi ended in late summer, 
but the links with my friends there remain, 
Whenever | can, I make the rigorous trip 
from Quagadougou, Each time lam greeted 
joyfully by children and actults. Issoufi Ali- 
monzo offers me a cane chair and we chat 
overtea, While I get the latest villaze gossip, 
the children cling to me 

And each time I leave, it is with more 
regret. My memories of those kind and 
thoughtful people will always remain. Oursi 
has become a part of me. f) 
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RAINLESS BEAUTIES, sea 
BR anemones such as these two- 


foot-fong Metricdium senile 
fabove) are among the most 
primitive of multicellular animals 
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But when winter casts its pall 
across the waters (above, looking 
west from Egmont), the province's 
growing number of scuba divers 


enjoy the best season for their sport, 


During the warm months, a 
superabundance of plankton ts 
whipped to a broth by tidal 
currents—as swift as 14 knots 
—that flood and ebb through the 
strait Owice a day. Visibility then 


British Columbia's Cold Emerald Sea 


may be limited to a foot or less. 

When winter storms arrive, 
however, and the great synthesizer, 
the sun, stays hidden behind cloud 
cover for much of its brief presence, 
the strait’s dense forests of kelp 
begin to die. 

By winter's end the curtains of 
nlankton have disappeared, and 
visibility may extend to a hundred 
feet in places. 











Plankton eaters 
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food trom the cold nutrient 
laden current, thousands of 


eriended or OS Ly gurt a oluTrreéed 


imdge to a cotony of soft corals (left) 
Overhead, in the north end of the 
etrait, diver Warran Buck withstands 
ne SF (10°C) temperdturée in one 
of the multi-layered outfits required 
in these waters, 


hree-inch scallop (above) eats 
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soangle the edges of a brightly colored 
mantle that folds out life lips from 
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ad iever of living sponge. Resenibling 
a reer eves, exhaust holes, seen fere 
only on the bottem shell, allow 

the sponges themselves to breathe 


and feed. 
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7 O RAVING BEAUTY by 
! human standards, a six-foot- 
long male wolf ecl pokes Ais 
lumpy face (right, seen in profile) 
out from his den, Nearby, blindly 
unaware of any threat, spiny sea 
urchins graze on algae and bits of 
kelp torn loose from the streamers 
blower Trl the back ground amas 
with a great splintering of shell ani 
nine, one of the thorny creatures 
hecomes a most unitkely bunch 
flower right) 
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largest of a suborder composed 
mostly of pinft-size gunnels and 
blennies. Females, distinguished by 
more tapered heads and a frown 
color, often live with males for 
many years in the same den, They 
are one of the few fish that prev on 
sed urchins, Po 
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with very little soft tissue enable 
wolfeeis to make mincemeéat 
iota 5 that are sharp enough 

to skewer a divers suit right 

through to the skin. But their aiet 
dovs have its harards, according t 
biologist lames Cosgrove, who se wail 
gas adviser to photog rapher Doubilet 
‘Now and then you will see one with 
a spine shoved through one of us 
thick ips, re BIVS, 

Man too finds sustenance from 
these living pincushions, Large 
muonmbers of séa urchins are harvested 
from the strait for export to japan, 

vhere their sex organs are sold os 
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(left, can, if attacked, disappear 
uickly into the sand by expetiing 
waoter from its normally tnflated 
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body. Amnon the straits most 
Limipressive creatures, sed pens 
ure frequently displayed in public 
aquariums. When stroked, they 
luminesce a soft green due to a 
cmemical reaction in their cells; 
Against a backdrop of sea 
Qhnenionies, o Fuant OCT O DLLs i right) 
propels itself by jetting water past 
its eneht sucker-covered arms, Af 
home tr cold water and warm, 
OCTOPUSES thrive in the stroit ard 
throughout the North Pacific, where 
they hove been known to prow to 
150 pounds. Along with squids, 
4! ss h can reach haifa ton, octopuses 
re the most hi erty feveloped of 
‘hs thousands of moulusr species 
Evidence indicates they have 
well-developed brains, and thet 
evesizht rivals that of man. Long 
considered a delicacy Oy many of 
the world’s people, octopus has been 
slowly gaining popularity in British 
Columbia fish markets. 
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soil 24 esi kK. Gniy to tie these scavengers share physical 
ali ed eye are many ofthe characteristics common to both 
ym dwellers visible sharks and true bony fish. 
extravapt ae camouflaged red A favorite of fisherm n, lingcod 
Irish lord | waked seemed so sure of are prized for their succulent white 
its subterfuge that it allowed the meat. Here a yord-long mate (below) 
photograpner to ait ck it up before guords eggs left permanently in his 
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—nearly a hundred species 
thrive in the Strait of Georgia region 
With sepdaiaes nis of tiny suction cups 
unfiower stor, 
one ef E the world’s largest species, 
Investigates a potential clam dinner 
(below). Sheer persistence eventually 
tires the two powerful muscles 
that keep the mollusk locked. ‘dail 
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scallops (rignt), Ovo of witch clap 

caer from danger by snapping 

their valves Since their flight is 

uncontrolled, they may fall humpty- 

dumpty back tito tie predator's clutches. 
Much more unusual ts the flight of 
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IVING WALL tn the ving sea, 
d cong jregation of purple sea 
stars could easily lose a 
meniber if an orange cousin should 
decide. to sta’ 5 Sir die or, One of 
few stars that prey on the cir own. kind, 
Solaster dawson can easily turn its 
stomach inside out and digest 
though 
the medi may tate several ae 
On the honmless side of a purple 
Solaster, a blackeve goby (above) 
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con eat only what it con craw 
Trdhaik feetite a of the strait’s 

rntertidal Zornes, ernith caloni Les Of 

stars are reguiarly seen exposed on 
visiiore rocks at low tide. To visitors 
along the coast of British Colurmbia‘’s 

inland sec, § sald encounters can 

give the inupression—not far from 
WHrOrLe of ad marine i fe 50 rich it 

has spilled over into our own world, [J 
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OURSQUARE atop a ridge high above 
Washington, looking out toward the 
Capitol dome and the Pentagon, domi- 
nating the skyline, towers a majestic 

but comparatively unknown 

national treasure. Though be- 
longing to allof us and offering 

Warm welcome, it awaits wide 

discovery. This. Ewstertide is 

an especially appropriate time 
totell the story of the Cathedral 

Church of Saint Peter and 

Saint Paul, for the massive 

stone house of praver at last is 

coming into its own. 

In the quickening of spring, 
Americans flock to the Federal City. Tour 
buses rule the broad avenues then, and a 
cross section of the country stands patiently 
ut the White House gates. You and I make 
slow passage along the Potomac when cher- 
ry blossoms lead to the marble monuments 
along its banks. It is a kind of rebirth, to 
walk among the symbols of the noblest po- 
litical «vstem humanity has devised. 





Stone fy stone 

a cathedral rs Dwi, 

And one by one fer 

servants are gallercad 

And bound to the varied 

nisi of Lins place. 
—THIE VERY REVEREND 
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WASHINGIUN CATHEDRAL creat church. It would be, 


Beloved monuments to man and his 
concepts, these. When, nearly 200 years 
ago, George Washington set the cornerstone 
for the Capitol Building, he may have envi- 
siaoned the need for another 
temple, one that would sym- 
bolize the new Republic’s deep 
spiritual roots, the religious 
heritage whence it sprang. 

The tale goes that President 
Washington and his city plan- 
ner, Maj. Pierre Charles L'En- 
fant, rocle one day to that high 
ridge, and there talked of a 


L."Enfant later wrote, “for na- 
tional purposes, such as public prayer, 
thanksgiving, funeral orations; and be 
equally open to all.” 

It came to naught, but the dream persist- 
ed. Acentury went by. In 1891 a prominent 
banker and civic leader, Charles Carroll 
Glover, a man of vision and determination, 
held a fateful meeting at his Washington 
home to press fora cathedral. Just two vears 


Sunlight sparks the bloom of the North Rose Window as the 101st Archbishop of 
Conterbury, Frederick Donald Coggon, delivers o sermon in the Washington Cathe- 
dral. The Gothic cathedral, fifth largest inthe world, hos risen since 1907 as a-“house of 
prover forall people” ([2aiah 56:7), so proclaimed by its Congressional charter. 
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estant Episcopal Catherlra 
In one way oranother Washington Cathe 
dral, as it is called (National Cathedral 1 
another name), has been taking shape on 
Mount Saint Alban ever since. In 1907 a 
company of 10,000, President [Theodore 
Roosevelt inchoced, saw the foundation 
stone laid. Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, 
the moving force with Mr. Glover, set the 
stone with the same gavel that Washinecton 
id used at the Capitol 





Cathedral 9O Percent Finished 


l have been privileged to come to know, in 
small and personal degree, something of 
Washington Cathedral, both past and pres- 
ent. My good triend and colleacue, Dr 
Thomas W. McKnew, vividly recalls the 
foundation-stone ceremonies of almost 75 
years ago—he took part as achoirboy. Since 
then, in several ways, he has helped the ca- 
thedral grow. So have co 5 others 

Today the structure is 90 percent com- 
puete bas immense Gothic house of (rod, 
hitth largest cathedral in the world, master- 
work of Fs aetna and testimonial to the 
hope of heaven, awaits completion 
onlyof its Pilgrim Observation (ra arith 
[Win west lowers, 

Heavy indebtedness has been incurred in 
reaching this stare. Aten-vear campaign for 
16.5 million dollars 1s under way-to pay off 
the debt, finish the gallerv and towers, and 
provide additional endowment. That this 
Will come about | have heard me 
though some do say, “Not in my lifetime 

Cathedrals are not measured in lifetimes 
The dedicated architect who gave half acen- 
tury to—in his words—"the most important 
structure being builtin America, and possi- 
bly in the entire world” knew he would not 
sec its completion. Philip Hubert Frohman 
evised and enhanced the prehminary plans 
drawn by the Engitsh architect George Bod- 
ley and carned out by Bodlev's American 
associate Henry Vauchan. Mr. Frohman 
made thecathedral (Continwed on page 561) 
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Fluted boughs of stone branch 
through the nave toward the high al- 
tar (overleaf), Medieval Grathicists 
sought an imdge of heaven 
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TIA ( RICYTON HE HANDS of many a! 
AS a | , | lifetimes have shaped Mita 
| a 7 a cathedral to stand nl Pgh 
| 7 4 “ for millennia. Masons, nD a | “1 PA : 
LRAL fictalemiths, sculptors, uh i ieee CH ANC. Fi 
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workers, and stained-giass IM OT ated AND APSE 
artists have aspired toward es Hie OD Are . The chance! (ia) comaine carved choir 
a common glory lee OL stails. organ, and sanctuary. The intimate 
. A uf id lara ae Moly Spirit Chapel (is) and the Children's 
A : 0) vio side I4th-century Chapel Gm) flank the choir. Stones for the 
. ih Engiish Laothic, the high atar (it) were quarred outside 


cathedral takes its strength 
from stone; no metal adds 
support to the walls. 


Jorusalem, More than a hundred 
idividwally carved stone figures 
adorn the rerecos. of altar scrmen (ja) 
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The twen ftoerers of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul and the Puigerm Observation Gallery 


| RANSEPTS Mdemorra! Chapel (a) honors the ashes of the nave inciede the Wilson 


nation t war dead Most sermons Hay fic) which holds the tombe of 


(7) await funds for completion An original The ten-beil ring (a) and the 53 are given fron the Canterdury President Woodrow Wilson and 
copy af the Ming James Bible highlights bells af the carilion (a) peal in tine pulpit (7) ii the eroxting Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, the 

the collection of the Rare Book Library 30/-foot-tall Gloria in Excelsis (is), whch soars more than ten Maryland Bay (if). the Waihington 
Frederick Hart's sculpture of the creation Tower, drqicated in 964. The stories, The nave (e) is the Bay (a), and the Lincoln Bay (a) 


will fill the central fympanuen (3) 


(Continued from pave 333) hisowncreation, 
antl his was a work of genius. He died in 
1972, atage $4, 

A great cathedral, however, can only bea 
collective achievement. It builds on people, 
for God's sake. And the underlving truth Is 
that it cores on building forever, because its 
work is never done 

How various that work is! Washington 
Cathedral's ministry ts national. It ministers 
tothe whole fabric of society. Yetitspeaks to 
each visitor, cach worshiper: 400,000 a year, 
and their number increases. 

They are gréeted in many tongues. The 
cathedral speaks in the quietude of holy 
sanctuaries, in the golden shout of the 
mighty organ raining down, in the stories of 
Christian history captured in stained glass 
and carving. It educates and uplifts, using 
schools and conferences, pageantry and dra- 
ma, choral music and concerts, dance and 
sounding bells. Everywhere it provides 
beauty, not least in the loving detail of nee- 
dlepoint and the joyous grace of flowers. 
Amid all this, it holds 1,600 services a vear. 


Majesty to Eve and Heart 


Washington Cathedral is, in fine, awe- 
some. “Most families feel insecure, un- 
certain, at first sight.” Mrs. Frank H 
Hammond, head of visitor services, told me 
one morning. “It seems overwhelming. 
They wonder if they are free to walk wher- 
ever they like, Of course they are. Soon they 
feel completely at home.” 

I watched enchanted as chattering 3- and 
4-vear-olds trooped m, a noisy gang of hap- 
piness. Immediately they fell slent, grew 
wide eved, looked about, looked up, began 
whispering. They had seen no place like 
this, with its vast hall, huge colurons, and 
bejeweled windows. 

What were they whispering? Virginia 
Hammond smiled. “They think that they 
are inside a castle. And so they are asking, 
‘Well, where's the king? Where's God?” 

Ina Gothic cathedral, one must look up, 
by design, to seek that answer. Early in this 
century, when the stvle of Washington Ca- 
thedral’s architecture was debated, Gothic 
won out over Classical Revival. People ask 
why. During one of my visits Richard T. 
Feller, the catheclral’s Clerk of the Works 
and historian, showed me around. A trained 


Washington Cathedral 


Whimsy pownces unexpectediy among 
the cathedral corings, atl years from 
completion. A famed mouser, architect 
Philip Hubert Frohman’s cot, meets his 
quarry ona corbel. 





engineer, he is friendly, widely knowledge- 
able, and direct, 

“The relationship between God and man 
is Vertical,” he said. “Gothic expresses this 
best. [tis vertical, It aspires. It compels the 
eye, the mind, the heart to move upward." I 
followed his gaze to the upsweeping arches 
far overhead, ten stories overhead, and read 
them from one end of the building to the 
other. They curved away foratenthofamiule 
and finally blended together, a triumph of 
precision and pewer. 

“There isn't an eiehth-inch error in those 
arches,” Mr. Feller told me. “Philip Froh- 
man was not only atroe Gothicist but also a 
perfectionist. In the Middle Ages, cathe- 
drals grew stone on. stone; so did this one, ex- 
actly the same way, and he spared no detail 
as it concerned (rod's house, 

“Medieval churches weren't built with 
comfort in mind, nor was this. To make 
Washington Cathedral more usable for peo- 
ple, we have added some touches that you 
didn't find in the old cathedrals—lighting, 
heating, plumbing, sound and television 
facilities." 

Mr. Feller works tirelessly to maintain the 
cathedral and help itevolve, not only in dai- 
ly matters but also in his role as chairman of 
the building committee. He keeps upper- 
most in mind its use as a house of prayer. 
“Someone once asked Mr. Frohman,” he 
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recalled, “what the cathedral would be used 
for a thousand years from now. He had been 
sitting quietly in the nave, watching the ef- 
fect of light and shadow. He was startled,” 
Mr. Feller frowned, “and then appalled. 
Finally he said, “They'll come to pray. This 
is what it must be."” 

A cathedral contains the cathedra—chair 
ofa bishop: in this instance, the official seats 
both of the Episcopal Bishop of Washington 
and the Presiding Hishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. It has no mem- 
bership roll. No one belongs to Washington 
Cathedral in the sense of belonging toa local 
church. St. Alban’s Church, nearby, minis- 
ters to local parishioners. 

The charter granted by Congress speci- 
fied the promotion of education as well 
as religion and charity, Thus visitors see 
youngsters in school uniform on the 57-acre 
grounds, and occasional clusters of Epis 
copal clergy. Young children enter Beau- 
voir School and attend through the third 
grade. Girls move on to National Cathedral 
School, bows to St. Albans. As forthe clergy, 
about 13,000 men and women have received 
postgraduate training since the College of 
Preachers opened in 1929. 


Symbol for Many Faiths 


But the quintessence of Washington Ca- 
thedral is that it cuts across all religious tra- 
ditions. Its 900 volunteers represent many 
denominations, savs Canon Charles A. Per- 
ry, the provost, He adds that a Jewish syna- 
gogue, a Russian Orthodox congregation, a 
Polish National Catholic church have held 
regular worshipservices here. Many Roman 
Catholic prelates have spoken from the pul- 
pit. Under this roof have assembled a4 na- 
tional Lutheran convention, a Baptist 
convention. Canon Perry sums up: “The ca- 
thedral is a uniting symbol for all churches." 

Itis more. The name National Cathedral 
derives from its national witness. Some- 
times people ask if conflicts arise with the 
constitutionally ordained separation of 
church and state, The answer is na. 

The National Cathedral acts as a voice of 
conscience in matters of public concern. In 
conferences and seminars, experts with 
Varying View points lay out the pros and cons 
of vital issues such as nuclear energy, pollu- 
tion, and arms control and disarmament. 
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The pulpit may serve to emphasize a mor- 
al crisis common to all Americans. On the 
last Sunday of his life, Martin Luther King, 
Jr.. gave the sermon here. The following 
Wednesday he was killed, Next day the 
cathedral mounted a national service of 
mourning. Atits conclusion people emerged 
onto Mount Saint Alban, the President of 
the United States among them, and looked 
down at a Washington in flames. 


Cathedral Grows With the City 


When Bishop Satterlee and Charles Glov- 
er were striving in the early 1900s to realize 
their dream, you could ride a buggy from the 
White House to Mount Saint Alban in about 
twenty minutes, or take one of the newfan- 
gled electric trolleys. More and more motor- 
cars Were appearing. 

The high hill and beyond were still coun- 
try, wooded, and the well-to-do retreated 
there from the Federai City’s humid sum- 
mers. It is changed now, built up, and in 
rush hour the trip from downtown can take 
half an hour or more. But to this day trees 
cloister the cathedral: You best view it asa 
whole from a distance, from far and away. 

Tom McKnew, whosangas that choirboy 
when the first stone was laid, remembers 
helping build the cathedral’s first above- 
ground structure, the sanctuary and apse, 
shelter of the high altar. He was a time- 
keeper and clerk for the construction com- 
pany. In 1917, as he went off to World War 
], the beginning cathedral on Mount Saint 
Alban looked a strangeness, a rude man- 
made extrusion rising abruptly above a no- 
ble hill. Work halted presently, as it would 
in later times. Cathedrals go up in fits and 
starts; Canterbury needed five centuries 

He returned as construction superinten- 
dent in 1922, along with many of the com- 
pany's artisans, master stonecutters and 
carvers who had just completed the Lincoln 
Memorial. His assignment was to direct the 
next extension, the choir. 

In the course of this, the emerging cathe- 
dral was put to-a national use that L’Enfant 
had foreseen. Woodrow Wilson was. in- 
terred here in 1924, the only President 
buried in the Nation's Capital, though Pres- 
idents Taft and Kennedy lie nearby in 
Arlington National Cemetery. When the 
funeral was held, the young superintendent 
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and the head stonemason spent three hours 
in a vault beneath Bethlehem Chapel, re- 
celving the casket as it was lowered and 
remaining there until the mourners depart- 
ed. In 1956 President Wilson's remains were 
moved to the Wilson Hay in the nave. 

Dr. McKnew left construction work in 
1931 to join the National (seographic Soci- 
ety as assistant secretary, and rose to its 
highest office. He is now the Society's Advi- 
sory Chairman of the Board of Trustees. He 
returned to serve Washington Cathedral on 
its building committee for 14 years, stepping 
down only last October. Noone has a longer 
association with the cathedral than Dr, 
MckKknew, whois 83 


A Quarter Century of Leadership 


W hat the cathedral has becometn the past 
quarterofacentury, however, is there forall 
to-see. It is in considerable degree the result 
of on¢ man's ministry, though he would nev- 
er make such an assertion. The Very Rever- 
end Francis B. Sayre, Jr., came as dean in 
195 1 and retired in 1978. During those years 
most of the cathedral as we appreciate it 


today developed under his direction, espe- 
clally the physical structure and its ico- 
nography. He also profoundly affected tts 
ecumenical outreach and its concern for 
present-day issues, 

I met Dean Sayre one morning and lis- 
tened spellbound while the cathedral wel- 
comed pilgrims all about us. He is tall and 
spare, the very picture of a dean, gentle but 
firm. His manner is modest, hisdelivery elo- 
quent: “A marvelous instrument both as an 
emblem and for use—that's what a cathe- 
dral is,” he said. “It embodies all kinds of 
associations and precious things that lie ina 
nation’s soul.” 

Would he give me an example? 

“Every cathedral reflects the light of its 
era, the people and great events of its ime 
In ours, we stepped off the planet and land- 
econ the moon.” He halted before a stainecl- 
glass window unlike anv [had everseen, not 
only in design but also in color and mood 

“Our Space Window commemorates that 
deed. It contains « slice of the first stone 
picked up on the moon. When we dedicated 
this window, Apollo [1's astronauts carried 





In Communion vestments John T. Walker, Episcopal Bishop of Washington, greets 
Easter worshipers. The cathedral has no congregation, but 400,000 people come each 
year to admire, rejoice, and pray. “The cathedral must have a life people can partici- 
pate in,” says Bishop Walker, “while it upholds the highest tdeals.” 


Washington Cathedral 
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TAUNCH SPIRITS defied a drizzle 
on the September Sunday in [907 
when more than 10,000 VWoshing- 
tontans and world guests pathered 
on Mount Satrt Albon (far right) for the 
setting of the cathedral foundation stone 
President Theodore Roosevelt spoke, and 
the stone Was struck with the morbte gavel 
used by George Woshington to set the cor- 
neratone of the United States Capitol 
Bethlehem Chopel, the first cathedral 
structure, opened in 1912, and the apse 
rose dbove it before the end of the decade. 
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Iwo World Wars tnterrupted building, 
which then progressed a5 the coffers al- 
flowed. By 1952 the cathedral had pasted 
the halfway point (top left) 

The first stone of the Gloria tn Excelsis 
Tower wos set in 1961. Francis B, Sayre, 


Jr., dean of the cathedral for 27 years 


performed the honor (above left), with 
mwidance from. mason James Blanch. Be- 
hind them, feft to right, stand 3B. W' 
Thoron and fohn H. Bayless of the build- 
ing committee; Richard T. Feller, Clerk of 
the Works; and Philip Hubert Frohman, 
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cathedral architect for Aalf a century. 
Frohman was the guiding genius of the 
design. His revision and extension af the 
original plan garnered prowe for “an in 
comparable master |who) Rept the faith 
and builton hope,” The national character 
of the structure has grown with the 
stonework. President Woodrow Wilson 
and humanitarian Helen Keller are among 
notable Americans buried here. Through 
television the country joined 3,300 mourn 
ers at the state funeral of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in March 1969. 


Washington Cathedral 
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The completion of the nave and lower 
half of the west facade through the West 
Rose Window coincided with the U.. &, Bt- 
centennial, Five sendces celebrated the 
event in. the spring and summer of 1976 
Queen Eitzabeth IT of England, who at 
tended the dedication of the nave “for the 
reconciliation of the peoples of the earth,” 
leaves the cathedral (center) with Wil- 
liam F. Creighton, the fifth Bishop of 
Washington, ond President Geraid R. 
Ford. Bishop John Walker, successor to 
Bishop Creighton, and Mrs, Ford follow 
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that fragment of another world—another 
world, but God's universe—to the altar and 
presented it.” 

A fleeting smile. “A marriage of science 
and faith, you might say. It was a com- 
memoration of hich moral order, as well. 
We have many occasions to dramatize man’s 
dedication. Every vear, on separate occa- 
sions, the choirs of all our military services 
come here to sing and to pray with us, Can 
you feel the peace of this place? People some- 
times forget those who mav be called upon to 
five their lives in the cause of peace,” 

What a stage, this. A proscenium for 
history and for today. On July 4, 1976, the 
newly completed cathedral nave was dedi- 
‘ated for the service of the nation. On July 8 
President and Mrs. Gerald R. Ford and 
lueen Elizabeth [1 and Prince Philip at- 
tended a dedication “for the reconciliation of 
the peoples of the earth." Dean Sayre spoke 
to me of that bicentennial pomp and pag- 
eantry, and concluded this way 

“The documents of our democracy, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, are enshrined down there among 
the halls of government. Here, across the 
Nation's Capital, isenshrined the root docu- 
ment that underlies those instruments of 
democracy: namely, the Word of God,” 

He took me to see the Word. In the Rare 
Book Library | saw one of the cathecral’s 
finest gifts, an original copy of the Ring 
James Bible—indeed, it had been that mon- 
arch’s gift to his son Henry. 





Offerings for God to See 


A gift beyond compare, and like the rest of 
the cathedral, handmade. I know of another 
offering, as sublime in its own wav, that you 
and | can never see. [t 1s simply a detail of 
a stone carving far above us as we stand in 
the nave: leaves in a biblical tableau, com- 
pletely hidden from view, They are as pains- 
lakingly and beautifully rendered as the 
visible tableau. 

Master stone carver Roger Morigi spent 
many days chiseling those leaves. “Why is it 
taking you so long?” asked a friend who had 
crawied up on the scaffold. “The leaves are 
excellent, but who will ever see them?” 

“God will.” 

Bethlehem Chapel, the first cathedral 
section to be completed, one of the loveliest 


sanctuaries, (Continued on page 373) 





Humankind emerges from the void in 
"Ex Nthilo,” a sculpture bv Frederick 





Hart, above, Stone carvers, following a plaster cast of t 


will renroduce it in stone over the central west portal of the cothedra 
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HOUSANDS OF NOTES of color 
glowing and interacting,” says 
stained-glass artist Rowan Le- 
Campte of the windows that fll 
the cathedral with multthued songs of 
hieht. In a New York studio LeCompte 
(left) retouches the black glaze on a seg- 
ment of the Abrahom Window (right), the 
27th he hos created for the cathedral 
Whispering starlight and the trajectory 
of space travel beckon the eve into Rodney 
Winteld'’s. Scientists and Technictons 
Window jabove left), also known as the 
space Window, An encapsulated sliver of 
moon rock presented to the cathedral by 
Apollo |] 's crew is centered in. the red oro 
The Air Force Academy Chapel tops the 
window designed by Patrick Reyntiers 
honoring Gen. Thomas Dresser White and 


the U.S, Air Force (above) 
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In time of trial, the waders of the nation 
gather to pray (left): President Jinimy 
Carter, Vice President Walter Mondats, 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, Tiicy 
worshiped in the cuthedral last November 
pecial interfaith service for the 
United States Embassy staff hetd hostage 
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in Pehran, fran. Deeply moved by the erty 

enny of 2,000, cathedral Canon Charies 
Martin wrote: “This t- what oa cathedral ts 
for, and in what place could our nation, tn 
all its diversity, gather in prayer as in the 
Notional Cothedral” 


Washingion Cathedral 
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In seasons of joy the cathedral! celebrates 
in many wavs. Renowned Soviet poet Yev- 
geny Yevtushenko (above left) recites 
from the Canterbury pulpit, canted from 
stones fromthe English cathedral. Weekly 
folk services in the Chopel of St. Joseph of 
Arimatheo attract local voices. Singer Es- 
ther Moe Scott (above), known as Mother 
Scott, joined in.an Easter Eucharist before 
her death last year at 86. Members of the 
cothedral staff and choirbovs posed for the 
painting behind the altar by muralist _fon 


Henrik de Rosen. 








used to remain open 24 hours a day tor 
prayer. Now it and the rest of the cathedral 
must close at night, a cost-saving measure 
One place alone does not close, a simple, 
spare bay whose pews hold only five peo- 
ple. The tiny Chapel of the Good Shepherd 
keeps no hours, only the faith. 

Washington Cathedral mirrors its time 
and looks to a better one. When I called on 
the Right Reverend John T. Walker, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Washington. he told me ofa 
new vision for the cathedral, an extended 
use: He is a Warm and engaging man, quiet 
in speech, forceful in outiook 

“The church dared to build a majestic, 
beautiful structure,” he said, “a living sym- 
bol and sermon in stone, a gathering place 
for the nation. Now we live in a new age, 
and the cathedral must speak with new 
voices. The need has never been greater. 

“In every generation this nation has faced 
anc overcome major crises, The major crisis 
of this generation involves ethics and moral- 
ity. Gur challenge is to send far and wide a 
reaffirmation of religious principles, Many 
have abandoned the behef that decent, un- 
selfish behavior is important. We sometimes 
seem to bea people uncertain of who weare. ~ 

Bishop Walker grew silent. I asked him 
what key approach the cathedral might take 
toward the moral issues of this day 

*“Tseea university of ministry reaching out 
from here;” he replied, “a ministry both of 
clergy and laity. They would come here to 
study, and return to the world as trained 
leaders committed to the religious heritage 
upon which this nation was built.” 

He also suggested sermons and publica- 
tions on the question of public morality. Bet- 
ter use of TV and radio could be made. To 
meet the challenge, Bishop Walker said, 
contributions to the Cathedral Campaign 
were urgently needed. 

“In whatever ways we can,” he summed 
up, “we must confront, address, and find so- 
lutions to the problems of our times.” 

Tsaid good-bye to Bishop Walker and de- 
parted, to walk briefly in the nave. Gems 
of light were playing through stained glass 
on the statue of George Washington. Some- 
one, I recalled, had-said that if a cathedral 
doesn't know its role in society it 1s just a mu- 
seum. Washington Cathedral, I thought, 








Measuring up, acolytes match heights of 
processional candles before a Sunday ser- 
vice. The young men and the chotrboye 
attend St. Albans School, one of the cathe- 
dral’s four educational institutions. 
Graduation weekend toasts the L979 
closs of the National Cathedral School 
(left). Senior Esther Brimmer (below) 
speaks with pride, “That's my cathedral!” 


knows its role in the nation. L] — , 
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By JANE TEAS 


VARLY MORNING SUN pinked the valle, 
rim, and haze softened the snowy contours 
of the distant Himalayas. It would be 

another hot spring day in Kathmandu, the capi- 

tal of Nepal. 

Sitting on the steps of the Buddhist temple at 
Swavambhu, l watched Agamemnon and his troop 
of rhesus monkeys as they awakened and moved 
from tree to temple to ground. As mother monkeys 
gathered around me, clutching their new babies, a 
small pressure came against my foot. Ilooked down 
to sce Kamala, a month-old infant, gazing up at 
me. Weighing less than two pounds, she was small 
er than my shoe. 

Padma, the baby's mother, watched fixedly and 
walked toward me. Che compulsion to retrieve Ka 
mala, and the possible need to attack me if harm 
threatened her baby, tested her normal shyness in 
approaching a human. | looked away to indicate 
ny peaceful intent. felt the mother tug gently at 
Kamala, who was fascinated by my shoelaces, Fi- 
nally Padma walked away, Kamala riding securely 
under her mother’s belly. | let outa breath of relief 
Twas in Nepal doing feldwork on the behavioral 





Sacred and secure, a rhesus monkey and 

her infant peer out from a temple in Kathmandu's 
Swayambhu area. Protected by law, 

Hee monkeys have had free rein in the temples 

of Nepal's capital ctty for perhaps 2,000 years 
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Offerings of food left for the gods 
probably first i ured the monkeys 
to the twa Principia [ temples of 
Kathmandu Vallev. W ira this 
steady supply—maintly rice, pea- 
nuts, ond pumpkin—t he auricle 
ei woed living purely ofthe land 
ody same 3200 monkeys, divid- 
| into several troops, live in 
and around the Buddhist temple 
at Swayambhu; a-simtiar nuni- 
ber occupy the grounds of the 
Hindu temple at Pashupat 
Dwelling four miles apart or op- 
posite sides af town, the groupeda 
not mix. To learn about the be 
howtor of these urbanited ant 
mais, the National Geographic 
Society and Barthwatch of Bel 
mont, /Massachusetts, need 
fund @ four-year sturdy. 
Researchers opgreed mot to 
ipuacht an animal intentionally 
Sometimes, towever, the mon- 
keys themselves reach out. A 
SIOIVQMOAL, corn in the pocket 
ofa tourist (right) attracts an en- 
fouroge headed by Rex, a domi 
nant male and troop leader. He 
and. other individuols were 7 | 
named by the researchers. — WA 
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ecology of rhesus monkeys for my doctorate 
at the Johns Hopkins University. American 
colleagues Henry Taylor and Tom Richie 
were working with me, and my brother, 
George Turner, collaborated as cinematog- 
rapher. Rakesh Shrestha and Ram Shres- 
tha, university students in Kathmandu, 
were our Nepalese assistants. Our specific 
project: to léarn what changes in the mon- 
kevs' behavior are associated with environ- 
mental factors of season and habitat. 

We chose separate populations of rhesus 
monkeys that live In and around two tem- 
ples on the outskirts of Kathmandu. Under 
the supervision of Charles H. Southwick, a 
primate specialist then at Johns Hopkins, 
our four-year program was generously sup- 
ported by the National Geographic Society 
and Earthwatcn. 

Although the rhesus is the monkey most 
widely used in biomedical research, we had 
little understanding of this species in its nat- 
ural habitat. In Kathmandu, Dr. Southwick 
reminded us, we would be observing free- 
ranging monkeys in a country where they 
are held sacred, and where there has been no 
trapping for commercial export to disturb 
their behavior or population structure. 

About 300 monkeys in five social groups 
roamed our primary study site at Swayam- 
bhu, the area surrounding a large Buddhist 
temple just west of the city. Our second 
study site, Pashupati, supported a like pop- 
ulation in seven troops. Pashupati's temple, 
the most important Hindu shrine of Nepal, 
stands four miles from Swayambhu and is 
separated from it by the buildings, the tan- 
gle of alleys, and the busy traffic of Kath- 
mandu. We assumed that the monkeys came 
from nearby forests to the temples when 
people began leaving food offerings to the 
gods, possibly as long as 2,000 years ago. 
Eventually cultivation cut off troops from 
the forests. Now these monkeys rarely stray 
more than halfa mile from the temples. 

With nearly 600 subject monkeys, we re- 
corded exactly what adults and juveniles 
were doing every ten minutes for a total of 
1,306 observation hours. We divided our 
time among all four seasons and among four 
habitats, atempleand parkland at Swayam- 
bhu, and a parkland and garden forest at 
Pashupati. Normally we watched the mon- 
kevs in four-hour shifts. 


Temple Monkeys of Nepal 


Well are they called temple monkeys, for 
they endlessly animate the elaborate stone- 
work, spires, and prayer flags of the two 
shrines with their nimble movements and 
piercing glances. 

Both Buddhist and Hindu religious mo- 
tifs adorn Nepalese temples. Hanuman, the 
Hindu monkey god, is a popular deity, his 
likeness usually identifiable by his conspicu- 
ous tail and simian mouth (next page). By 
association, all monkeys are protected in 
Nepal and are fed in certain sanctuaries.and 
places of worship. 

Men and women on their way to worship, 
and people who just like the monkeys, come 
to Swavambhu to offer the animals rice, 
cut-up pumpkins, or peanuts. Once, Tom 
watched Rex, the ieader of the largest troop, 
approach a small boy putting a piece of can- 
dy to his mouth. Rex stood up, grabbed both 
hands of the startled child, plucked the can- 
dy from his grasp, and ran off, 

Additionally, the monkeys eat insects, 
leaves from the trees and shrubs, and the 
grasses growing around the temples, During 
times when few people come by, the mon- 
keys sleep or groom, while the young play in 
the trees of the temple yards. 

The usual troop comprises thirty toa hun- 
dred monkeys. Each social group normally 
ranges a specific area. When two troops 
chance to be in the same area, the smaller 
troop usually makes way. 


Mating Raises lre and Appetites 


During the first year we discovered a cer- 
tain predictability in the monkeys’ behav- 
jor. Adult males were especially aggressive 
during the fall mating season. Concurrent- 
ly, we observed more consumption of food 
left over from the temple harvest festivals 
and a decrease In resting, 

Our records showed the Kathmandu rhe- 
sus to be much more aggressive than the 
same species in India. As reported in other 
studies, however, physical contactadded up 
toonly § percent ofall aggression. Threats or 
chases comprised the rest. 

The fall mating season drew to a close. 
Winter set in, with heavy mist obscuring the 
Himalayas. Although no snow fell in Kath- 
mandu, the dampness and chill seemed to 
have a quieting effect. The monkeys’ winter 
fur grew thicker. Mating occurred but 
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fthe females 4 4vears old or ole 
early stages of pregnancy 

Stone steps lead up a hill to the temple at 
swavyambhu. Of the five troops that occu- 
pied the 75-acre grounds, Rex's troop held 
the Main steps as its exclusive realm, Rex 
WAS AN aging monarch, although probably 
less than 20 vears old (page 576) 

Inearly winter Rex began to fail, and dur 
ing his last month of lite he held an ambigu- 
ous position. He still had free access to food, 
anaccepted privilege of dominance, but oth- 
er males threatened him, apparently sensing 
his declining authority, 


For an entire day Tom followed Rex and 
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Gimp, a female equally frail and aging. 


They bmped together to the temple, then 
Tom followed the pair toa woodpile behinel 
a building. There in the sun, Rex and Gimp 
kept company, occasionally grooming, of- 
ten just leaning against each other. “What 
a fond old couple,” thought Tom (as he 
told me later), “All they needed was a 
park bench.” 

Rex died in the spring, probably of old 
are. With his passing, dominance 
tore his troop. Spock, t achive of the 
males, tried to gain a following by periodi- 
cally threatening the other two senior males. 
The troop gradually broke up, each of the 
three contending males taking charge of a 
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subgroup and its own area of activity on the 
temple hill. However, all the monkeys con- 
tinued to sleep and feed together 

With spring, fields ripened into-a patch- 


work of brilliant greens. Rice-planting 
songs and laughing voices drifted up the 
slopes. In rhythm with the balminess of the 
season, female monkeys took on the graceful 
proportions of advanced pregnancy 

The first baby was born on Apmnl Zz. Ear- 
lier we noted that t ect-ocavers | of the 
adult females were pregnant: about three- 


quarters of those delivered live babies, of 


which 75 percent were likely to survive the 
first year of life. 
Among rhesus monkeys in India, 
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Temple Monkevs af Nepai 


percent of adult females give birth to live 
babies each year; more than four-fifths of 
these survive their first year, We wondered 
why the birthrate among Nepalese rhesus 
was lower and the perinatal and infant mor- 
tality higher than in India 

We came to the conclusion that some 
mechanism of reproductive regulation 
existed among the rhesus monkeys of Swa- 
yambhu and Pashupatt, Rhesus popula- 
tions normally increase by 5 to 15 percent a 
year, if space and resources sp ermit. In Rath- 
mandu Valley, those factors apparently are 
limiting, resulting in reduced birthrates, 
slightly increased infant and adult mortal- 
ity, and, according to our censuses over a 
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A warm sun on a December day draws a crowd to a Swayambhu walkway 
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four-year period, essentially stable numbers 
of monkeys 

We were reluctant to 
mals because, as ont 
npeetitiet eeeteo know-you didn't kill the 


examine dead ani- 
nonk pointed Out. 


prone 7” We certainly did not want to be 

thought quilty.of f killing the living represen- 
tative of a god. Evidence indicates, howev- 
er, that respiratory and diarrheal diseases 
were principal causes of death, Not all in- 
fant mortality, of course, was due to disease 
‘The death of a mother, inevery instance we 
caw, led inevitably to the subsequent death 
of the highly dependent offspring. 


Cood Intentions Lead to Tragedy 


Spring 
adoption four of us came on Ar- 
thur, a 3-vear-old juvenile male, carrying a 

ewborn infant. [he baby's face was sill 
-rinkled and red, the umbilical cord drag- 
ging below. Where was Guinevere, his 
mother? We found her body in a nearby hol- 
low: probably she had died in childbirth 

Later that day we were making a head 
count of the troop. Throwing handfuls of 
corn, we called the monke ys to the roact, 
Arthur, stil carryine the infant we called 
Merlin, hesitantly drew near. Spock, as 
dominant male, came over to investigate the 
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baby. Arthur, who probably was Merlin's 
older brother, dropped his charge and Spock 
took possession of the infant (page 584) 

We watched Spock clasp Merlin to his 
belly. When other monkeys curiously ap- 
proached, Spock threatened them 

Rhesus males, especially 
males, normally have ver 
infants. Henry observed 
mother over the next two days 

“Tt was as if a football plaver, divorced, 
got the kid,” Henry jokingly described 
aren behavior. “Whenever there was a 

heht, Spock picked up Merlin like a football 
and ran to the quarreling monkeys.” 

Acting in a mother's role, Spock was in- 
herentiy handicapped. He seemed unaware 
that his tiny charge required more than 
tender cuddling, Spock held Merlin down 
with one foot while he reached for food near- 
by. Only after he finished eating would his 
attention return to Merlin, gently grooming 
the infant to quiet his hungry cries. 

(mn the third day Meriin died, probably of 
starvation. As the people putit whoc ame to 
worship at the temple, “He died af love.” No 
other male rhesus has ever been seen to 
adopt an orphan 

The scientific bterature contains no eve- 
witness account of a birth inthe field. Were 
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Chollenge and retreat: 
male of the Pashupati group fabove, 
night), lunges at Ruth—perhaps to find a 
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hore anda mute. A mole leaves fis mpoth- 
ers troop at puberty and may demonstrate 


Ms worthiness to join another troop by 


displaying oggression, even toward fe 
nales, The monkeys, though pugnaciows, 
seldom draw blood. In quieter moments 
they use their dexterous fingers to groom 
one another for health and as a way of 


socidliroig (below), 








babies born at night? Ina tree where no po- 
tential predators could reach them? On the 
ground surrounded by other monkeys? 

In June I enlisted the aid of Rakesh 
Shrestha for a mother-infant study. We 
were working with Agamemnon’s troop 
when we noticed Bina, a very pregnant fe- 
maie, suddenly tighten her arms across her 
body. We watched her body contract. Bina, 
with her 27-year-old, Sandy, sat on a sunny, 
open hillside above a village. It was hardly 
the secluded harborage we had imagined. 

Ajax, the second ranking male, came up 
to Bina, causing hertomoveaway. Then he, 
Sandy, and the rest of the troop moved off, 
We could see Bina’s contractions becoming 
more frequent. All at once, Agamemnon 
reappeared and sat down about a hundred 
feet above Bina. Gauri, the third malein the 
pecking order, moved much closer 

In the last stages of labor, Bina edged 
toward a tree. Sarita, a young mother mon- 
kev, walked up to Bina, looked, and depart- 
ed. An hour after the onset of labor, Bina 
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The spirit was willing, but Spock could 
not save Merlin, an orphaned baby. Only 
females nurture the young, and Spock, a 
troop leader, apparently didn't realize the 
Infant needed mother’s milk, Merlin died, 
presumably of starvation. 

Westerners view rhesus monkeys only 
as 200 animals or sutjects for biomedical 
research, The Nepalese see them as-time- 
honored residents of their capital city 


delhvered Binda, afemale, Within a minute, 
the baby was snug against her mother's bel- 
ly. Agamemnon moved closer. Slowly he 
and Bina rejoined the troop. Sandy came 
over and groomed the new mother, 

It surprised us that the males, rather than 
the females, showed the greater protective 
interest during the delivery. To be sure, 
either of the actult males could have been 
the father, but we had expected the females 
to be more attentive during this experience 
that Was common to them all. 


Habitats Affect Behavior 


Another vear drew to a close. ‘Tom, Hen- 
ry, and I began to see behavioral patterns 
emerge. Consistenth, the monkeys were 
more active in the afternoon; resting and 
grooming filled their mornings. 

How could we answer the primary ques- 
tion: Will monkeys modify their behavior in 
adapting to a given habitat? 

Inthe two parkland <ettings, the monkeys 
behaved in a very similar way—they en- 
gaged more in grooming, resting, and play- 
ing than did their counterparts in other 
habitats, The temple, it seemed, served the 
monkeys somewhat asa cafeteria: inthaten- 
vironment, they primarily sought food from 
people. The wilder forest garden, most nat- 
ural of the life settings, was the place where 
no particular behavior seemed predomi- 
nant. In summary, the monkeys’ behavior 
showed important differences in their var- 
ious habitats 

When it was time to leave, Thad the sense 
of receiving a wondertul gift from the people 
of Nepal in beingable toshare some of the life 
of a temple monkey. I gave thanks to their 
zod Hanuman, on whose behalf the mon- 
keys are protected, preserving a remarkable 
cultural and ecological heritage. a 


National Geographic, April (980 
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The Honda Accord LX. Economize in luxury: 


If you plan to give up your luxury car because it uses too much gasoline, 
you might consider replacing it with our 1980 Honda Accord LX. 


5- SPEED 
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Whvyr Because the Accord LX provides the kind of gas 
mileage usually associated with cars less lavishly equip- 
ped; 25 KPA estimated mpg, 35 highwav mpeg. 

\ glance at the instrument panel reveals the elegant na- 
ture of the Accord LX. [:vervthing vou see is standard, 
including air conditioning, variable assist power steering, 
quartz digital clock, automatic maintenance reminder. 
if system, 
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Further standard features are remote control ouside mirror, tonneau cov- 
er, front-wheel drive, four-wheel independent suspension, wiche im 

stee|-belred racial tire y, «LD id Ve IN Cy tricot uph i es 
on all Accords is our new fully automatic 3-speed transmission. 








As you can see, fuel economy and automotive elegance are not mutually 
sive, at least notin the 1980 Honda 
Accord LX. Uhat being the case, why not 
eive up your luxury car for 
4 luxury car: 
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itand at the threshold of the completion of 


' 5 | 
this freat national ¢hurch 


until today we 


cathe 


AS amember of the National Cathedral Associ 


ation, vou will join that ere 


: ri Ice Wh the lite OE OT COALLTEEry As 


religion 


a member, you will receive the award-winni 


Quarterly matin’, CATHEDRAL AGI 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


Mount Saint Alban Waehineton, DC 20016 


TES! [ want to join the NCA m the mi 
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shin category checked below. My contribution 


is tax-deductible 

Suistaititng $250 of mor 

Suntwrt ne SL 1 or mcite 

Rr hating 325 of more 

Active S15 of more 
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Mere im tis SOOK/er are 
eh ngs yOu need 
fo Know about 
rhe causes. of 
nitatian and 
what yOu can 
do: aicut it 
The bookler 
FREE For you 
Copy, just Write 
“Dollars and 
Sense, Puebla hs 
Colorado 81009 oS 
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Lugbor ged Ieee Yee diy ee agen 


IGARDENERS SAVE $ 
WITH AMAZING NEW TILLER 










Tiles (gray Wreeets Fact 


HELPS YOU GROW VITAMIN 
RICH FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
IN YOUR BACK YARD, 


AMAZING NE MEW AGCO TILLER TAKES THE HARD 
WORK ouT OF GARDENING IMPROVES 
YOUR GARDEN 7 IMPORTANT WAYS! 


1. ugh: see) eer Tews Orenulahe footie cls snto sarncty 
cent Linaaiud hing actien emuorosare wour sol hike to B 
sere Gee witht shan 

VES we mg fast @easy aod for, weeds toto 3 bres | 
CEH? on MMitto tows get 12? aches wide | 
. CE Ou Geenper roms of hush trusts aired vecertahles | 

ves you tonlient flower beds helps your cuir cent Beryl 

wih Eeunful blooms 

GNWGS YOU & Garden citeers will anv, 

Surahes and thatchees wour lawn 

Culs heat borders around dardens walkways, ghrubes god 
Ereeerd 


ARIT SOLD IN STORES, FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT . 
THIS ANMLATING MACHINE WRITE TO 


AGCO P.O Bix Ts. OEPT Na 
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up dt tap on the hock ad the 
® fish swam right up to the helmet. 
The fish in Bermuda are almost as 
friendly as the people.’ 


Doug and Pexey Johnson talk about the Johnsons’ tourth visit to Bermuda: 





s » The night at the disco was 50 exciting. 
VWWe met some ereat people, 
' Bermudians as well as visitors. 









"We went 
jogging in the morning. 
The quiet road. [he flowers. 3 
There just isn’t an island 
that offers more.’ .# 


mn ‘ Naith hate Steel Chicag 


This view made pra 





energy efficie 


VVhat could be more pleasant 
han a room like this? Open to the 
Jeauty of an inviting outdoor 
setting. Comfortably lighted by the 
daytime sun. Bright. Cheertu 

fost of all, it's practical, It helps 
this home conserve energy 

TMs glass wall exemplifies the 
Success of a new concept in energy 
conservation called window 
management. It means thal 
WINdOWS and glass, properly placed 
and designed, can use the sun's 
heat and lignt to improve the 
energy emcqency of your home 

PPG makes glass that can take 
full advantage of this idea in any 
climate 

In cold northern climates, fo: 
nstance, PPG Tuendow" Xi 
welder-erige glass uses dry insula- 


ting gas between two sealed panes 


rr 
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to reduce heat loss through a win 
dow by more than 40 percent 
Compared to singie-pane clear 
glass 

And in the south, PPG Seercoo/ 
Bronze glass reflects almost 50 
percent more heat than clear glass 
And that may help to reduce air- 
conditioning needs 

Both kinds of performance may 
aad up to significant fuel savings 

PPG also makes tinted glasses 
Which contral the hnoghtness ancl 
neat gain of a strong sun. They can 
be used in single. double or triple 
glazed construction desiqned to suit 
the needs of any home, north or 
SOuUTN 

Vork with your architect or 
coniractor in making quality giass 
and the sun work together, For you 

There's much more to isarn 
about window management. Find 
Out Few YOU Can Save energy with 
glass, Send for the free book. 
“Home Styles for the Eighties’ , 
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PPG Industries, Inc., Dept, NGn-24c 
One Ga 


Pa. 
PPG 
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teway Center, Pittsburgh. 
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Concern for the Future 





(or chain or pulley or shaft you!) 


Get a tough Case Garden Tractor 
with hydraulic drive. 


Wo troublesome belts. chains, Gulleys, snaiis in IS orve 


nd soeed, Nobo, 


















train. One lever controls direction 
elee has hydraulic orve—nobody 
Gel a Case. For a tree copy of "Out: 
ng Yards and Gardens planning 
quide and (he name oF your Neer 
est Case Dealer, call taltfres 
ar 4a T- $700 

nm Wines, call O0-322-44060 
46k for ihe Case perator 
J | Case 
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doing something about it. 


























Bian your visit now with the new “Complete modations * supplies © first ald/hospltais 
Guide io Amenca’s. National Parks” » maps 

The official guide, cublished by (hea Nationa] An ideal gift item 
Park Foundation, covers 253 of America’s Na- Send 24.95 plus 25 for postage and handling 
tional Park areas, One easy-lo-read, fact-lilled to: National Park Foundation, Department GP, 
volume contains everything to pian yourtnpealt- P.O, Box 5/4/74, Washington D.C. 20037 
ciently: © parmitiles information * park activilies DG. Resittenis add 25° sales tax, (Pisese 
* camping/hiking « telephone numbers * accom. allow three weeks for delivery) 








_MOT TRANSFERABLE 
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The more you travel and the 
Mon YOU entertain, the More You 
need the American Express" Card. 
Successtul business trips and suc- 
cesstul vacations are often due to 
what the Card can do for you. 
The American Express Card 


can do far more than charge things. 


lt almost goes without saying that 
the Card is welcome at betrer res- 
LAUTAN, he ter Ls ancl ght ips crt the 
warld. Not to mention airlines and 
cat tentals, 

Burt all the travel services and 
security that go along with it are 
what distinguish the Card. 


a, oak Fees 
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And there are almost [000 4 
‘Travel Service OMfices of American 
Express, its subsidiaries and Repre- 


sentatives. At home and abroad. To 


ice you with replacing a lost Card, 
with emergency money or simply to 
help with a tangled itinerary No 


other card has anything like them. 


So if you want to carry the 
world’s most respected travel and 


entertainment card, here's a perfect 
opportunity to apply. 


lt the application 
is missing, just phone 
S00-528-S000 and we'll 
sch you another one, 





The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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AW APPLICANT IF MARRIED, MAY APPLY FOR A SEPARATE ACCOUNT 


By Signing below, | ask that an account be opened for me.and 
oad 5) issued a5 | request, and that you renew and replace them 
cancel. | understand that you may verty ana exchange 
infomalion on mean ay supplenentay a ri oer gee 
ing requesting reports from credit ring | am 
aware that this information is used to dierm ricne elicit lor 


the Card and that, ifmy application is yOu May Contact 
hase Sources |o spd {nis ewan tray lime. ft 1 ask 


whatheror nota oredi{ report was pequested, you will lall me, and 
Feplatiie ot Ape a 
x ———— 

Do not enclose 525 annual fee, or 


ihyou Se hat ees you will give meine name andaddress of 
the agency that furnished it 

rT be ota by the Agreement recaived with aach Card, 
unless | cut the Gard bn half and return both halves to you. If this 
iS. a personal account | agree, or if his is a company account, 
bath | and the company agree, ip be lable for ail charges lo the 
basic and suppiementary Cards issued on my request In 


addition each suport sa) will be bound by lhe 
Agreement received with the Card and will be fable forall 
chatges-to thal Care 
Fo Connery Accouce. Seonatune of Autrey OSecer Sequrec Tie 
x 





supplementary fee (£15 for Personal Account Supplementary Member- 
| Ship, $25 for each Company Card). We will Bill you later 


BH) Adi Colt Goran 
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~ BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
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Pos will be paid hy! Addressee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PO. BOX 13802 
PHOENIX, AZ85002 


Attention: Special Handling 
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The first new truck of the 80's... 


TOUGH NEW 1980 FO 
with the best gas mileage rating of any 
American-built standard pickup: 


Ford totally redesigned ifs pickups to help meet the fuel 
needs of the 80's: 19)’ MPG EPA estimate. 29 MPG highway 
estimate" No other American-bulll standard pickup has ever 
achieved such a mileage rating. Plus Ford has the fongest 
estimaicd range of any 1960 pickup. 7 

Tough ‘80 Fords give you more payload capacity than last 
yoars models wilh comparable GVWA's. An ali-tew cad. 
Exclusive Twin-l-Beam front suspension, Aerodynamic 
élyling, And more 

Seo all the new 1980 pickups at your Ford Dealer. New 
4x4's-wilh Twin-Traction Beam independent front suspension 
Ruaged now Six-Wheeler, Aoomy new SuperCab 











BEST GAS MILEAGE AATING LONGEST RANGE 


Of ary Surreal 


standard pick orp (F299) 4 102 All-new cab interior. More leg 
h. ll I | room than est year, Abew osirunmeni 
, EPA cSt Oe pane! Alew anli-inell teatured like 
Est. 09 area EST MILES Hw, MILES locking steering colurnn, inside hood 
MPa ma Sid. T2L 1 19-gni.) tank pilus opt, TAL fehense. New oplliens include ANS Fh 
Standard 49% (300 CIO) Sin with 19-gal) auxiliary temk (on LWE Styie hereo with B-irack or cassette player, 
opbonn overdrive transmission ides only|. Total 1440 (28 gala! underhoecd foo! box 





‘EPA aetimoten, Comoe lhoege @ghtrcetag wiih otters, Por mileage mre 
range mie Uehtiet thepetsong 60 bbe, Hato aod weaker Aci 
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America’s best-selling truck line FORD 
for the 3 straight year. ee 
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If your sales force can’t cover the map, 
maybe you ne ed anew map. 


Sometimes the biggest 
obstacle between a salesman 
and a sale 1s 400 miles of 
four lane, 

While 400 miles 1s 400 
miles on anvbauly s map, one look at 
Our Map Can show You koe to turn a day of 
driving into a day of selling. 

With a Beechcraft business airplane. 

If you've put busmess a airplanes into 
the “nice but not necessary” category, Beech 
has-a file of down to earth facts Bane figures 
that could change your mind in @ hurry, 





Cur map may look the 
same as yours, but it can take 
you places you ve neve! 

been before. 





i aes ~] 
Send for your free Management Guide 
to Business Aviation in the ‘80's and put 
your company on the right map. 


| : 

| 

| | 

| Write us on your company letterhead, ! 

and we'll send you everything vou need | 

| to decide whether your company can 

lt spelis out how, in fact, you can effec- | profitably use a Beechcraft. And which | 
tively quadruple your sales force by shrinking | ek heraft suits vou best. White tr: 
eight hours travel time to two. And turning Beech Aircraft Corpo ration. Dept. 
one Sales call mto four, | Wichita, Kansas 67201, and please a 
lt eves with you on costs. And shows | mention if you're a pilot. If | 

‘ou can pay less a month for a | you'd rather call, c “al collect =| | 

Renche aft than you would for a company car | and ask for Dick Schowalter, Jr I 
and a i: handfi il of airline tickets. a 316) GR 1-707? 
Its mteresting reading. Especially if vour @adeiaber of Cuneen Mint | 
sales map has more map than it has sales. Li 
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The First 
Danbury Mint 
Porcelain 
Mother’s Day 
Bell 


* Pine imported pore elain decorated 
with a lovely rose bouquet ariel 
trimmed with precious 22 kt. pole. 


* Limited echition available at original 
Psst price only until Mother's Lay, 
Mav [1, 1980. 


* Each bell individually hallmarked, 


serially numbered, and registered, 


* Attrac tively prac kage for grift-priw Lg; 
not available in stores. 


* (,uwaranteed shiprienl for Miether s 
Dav delivery for all orders received by 
April 1, LORD, 


* Priced ai ony 519.50. 
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The Firat Danbury Mint Porcelain Mother's Davy Bell 
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If you don’t have at least $1,000 to spend 
on an Audiovox Hi-Comp autosound system, 


read no further. 


By Robert Harms, Techmical Director 


bere ore few things in this world JP perecenen 
: * P wud eumpw wat melded pst 
thatcantake adnveroutofthe et dus deen : 
iC (aM OF awa fri a ga imu sayin Pt dagh efficweny 


line, better than great music, well 
reproduced. 


\ | kate towelead Homer 


cick Puen igre 


Audioves understands this. That's 
why they engineered the Hi-Comp 
range of high fidelity stereo 
components desumned to produce 
exemplary sunid in autemabiles 
A total range of exotic 
amplifiers/recetvers. 
Bach pede! builds on the one before tt 
unt you reach the HCM-0010—the 
“WSster syitem, 
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station sees. [t aise features a Cort), 
switch, Dolby®, FM muting, 4-way 


stereo balance coninuils, separate bass 


[t's an electronically-tuned AM/FM and treble controls and a Hard 
miultipies recerver with« built-inaute  Permolloy tape bead. [ts looks are 
reverse cassette deck, The HCM-0010 = stranght out of a stereo Sulf's music 
has l2-stanon memory, LED display, oom 
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Amen aoe! rence a dre! ane aiece tigi hy be 
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built-in quartz clock amc am eutectic 


nate = 


4 power-matched speakers systems. 


The ultimate is the Hi-Comp 342 
system: 4" x 9 three way speakers with 
13" Strontium horn tweeters, 3° mid- 
ranges, 20-sunce Strontium: magnet 
woofers, 2%)" heat proof aluminum 
voice ons, and a 70 to 19,000 Fz 
response runge with crossoversad 2A) 
and 9.000 Hz, and a power capacity of 
70 watts. Hook these wp to the 
HCM-0010 with the Hi-Comp power 
arp, Hoe AI, $20 not RAMS of 
hea thot 0.7 dupernon, and you've 
Bot enough sound to pop a ron cool 
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Now forthe equalizer. 


Apart froma heavy-duty fader control 
or a dul slide-bar pre-amp, the only 
other Audiovox Hli-Lomp component 
You might buy 1 the HCE-750 

ST parametric graphic equalizer 
with § shide-har response controls and 
bi-ann capability 


You spend $1,000 
and what do vou get? 


Probably the finest sound you've 
heard, erypushere. It takes money to get 
it, But it also takes o bot of speciulined 
dedication. Audiovox only knows how 
to do just one thing: How to enginecr 
the fitest automobile sound svstems 
you ve ever heard 

For furpker dafprmunien, ier an! Robert 
Aor, Tec Director, Sepe AF , 


Amicon, /40 Alara Hind Muuppuge, 
New York, HTS? 
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flown a meth and find breathtaking Akuka 1 least ride by baat tukes you tio 
Falls. thinee biomes as tall as airs COTES hone wom bed with caves 
This one is mavicuble for two hunelres! 
feet into thre esiand 





Visitors who have seen Hawaii once discover The Other Hawan 
when thev fly from the Mainland to Hilo (the shortcut to Kona 
Maui and \tolokai via Aloha Airlines ot by sucknaiees Air). United has 
more Hilo flights than anyone, For information, call youn 
Travel Age nt or Linite 


Fly the friendly kien of United. 
WD 








YOUR HEART OVER THERE. 
oz 











CALL. 


Dear, dear Obahchan. Here it is her 
very special day, her 77th birthday, and 
one of her favorite grandchildren is half 
a worid away. She knows your heart is 
with her. Now make the day even more 
special for both of you. Follow your 
heart over there. Call. 

DIAL DIRECT 

if your area has International Dialing 
here’s all you do for Tokyo. Dial: 


LN Licreret Nicene jada = 
Teak Leal Tone 


O11 + 81 + 3+ LOCAL NUMBER 
Save by dialing yourself. You can greet 
the family for $7.35 for a 3-minute call. 
ALMOST DIRECT 
Until your area has International Dialing, 
just tell the Operator the country, city 
name and local number you want, 

On Station calls not requiring special 
operator assistance, you get the same 
low rate as dialing direct. 

P.S. Nearly everyone can dial 
direct to most telephones in Canada, 
the Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii and 
parts of Mexico—just as you dial direct 
to cities inside the continental U.S. 





KEEP THESE CODES HANDY 
JAPAN 61 Kumanoto 963 
Amagpasaki i] Kyoto 75 
Chiba d72 Magaiakl (Nagasaki) 958 
Fue of Papers 23662 
itu tb] REApMy sl 52 
Haren say 534 Midget 252 
Hirreagl 7a? Nishi nonin ion 
Hircshirna B22 Osan 6 
Kaagerstvirmea 992 Sakai (Osaka) T22 
Kanazrred 762 a ll 
Kawasaki Buren Say? coeepcha (hl Fy! } 222 
Kawasink| Aa atl tua 22646 
Kitakyushu a3 Tokyo 3 
Kobe 7a Yokohgera 45 
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ELEVEN NATURALS FOR GOOD EATING. 


Crispy camo with bot of good, healthy 
feat asupyer-tich source of Vitamin A 





= Cronchy cauliflenaas 
Beehy tomatoes has Vitamins BB, ared ¢ 
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MAZOLA 100% PURE CORN OIL. 


LETS THE NATURAL FLAVORS OF FRESH FOODS COME THROUGH. 
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SARRE does more than 
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“When I'm on the phone, 
American’ reputation 
is on the line: 
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OWING A QUARTER HORSE 
MAY BE FOR YOu 
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Ifa family’s future sits on your ‘shoulders, ‘ 
have an insurance company that will stand by you. 


Sip Porn i tamil these davs Can ler al protect your home, vour auto, your health 
oretty heavy burden, So nna sine how tough it and even your retirement 
would be for them if vou Weren't around Your Metro polit: in representative is an 
But with a Metropolitan Life insurance since? orofessional who will be glad to 
Prop ram, 3 YOU can provide a peice. Tore ne lp you dev elop all (OSOTanice Preram 
to Keep the family Pane and also ensure your . de Siren IO f1Vve VOU the security vou need 
chilk frot’s edie abicnrt. : | within your budget. 
[ ite i - oe eT t ‘ aft th : y m4 : em 1 the ur | q : Berrie F e 
ite insurance is just one of the many so if the wereht of responsibility is 
kinds of insurance Metropolitan offers Ce on your shoulders, vou can depend on 


We have other plans to help you Vy Metropolitan to really stand by yoru 





Before you spend 22"hnsro'rine. Ore 
any Money 2!" senull 

for a new wagon)” 97 
see what Oldsmobile’s °°"=)2"" sel VB 


These wagons also 


had built for you. ave Oldsmobile keris 


hrough and through. Power 





[hese are two.of our 1980 Cruisers, Stee sine, power brakes, automatic 
mid-size Cutlass Cruiser Brougham transmission and rich upholstery 
on the left.and the full-size Custom are but four of mary standard — 
lruiser on the rij iqht. If you re look 14 features, And available options include 
for a wagon th at Hl aive you solid néarly everytining you would expect 
value and loads of utility, you're from a luxurious car. After all, these are 
looking in the right direction the Oidsmobiles of station wagons 
These are Oldsmobiles. You know See your Olds dealer. Compare 
theyre solidly built. [he ride is tuned orice, nilea ge, engine choices, resale, 
to give you a quiet smoothness you luxury, Compare everything you 
might nete xpect irom.a Station Want In a stthoen wadon 
wagon, Corrosion is We think you'll 
combated with pe very satisfied with 
galvanized metals; the station wagon 
nlastisol, aluminum | dsmobile'’s 


impregnated wax 1d Built 


Under-coatings and a 





Cutlass Cruiser Diesel 


Custom Cruiser Diesel 
34 618 
221 (400) 34 61 21] [462] 31 682 
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WEVE HAD ONE BUILT POR YOU. 


“Chew onthe bark of 2 willows 
and call me inthe morning.’ 
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4 
At the time of Hippocrates and for two thousand vears thereafter. people 
turned to nature whenever they suffered pain. Thousands of remedies were 
concocted from herbs, berries and bark. 

Today, we have a pain-relieving chemical! that’s called acetvlsalievlic acid 
(aspirin). Surprisingly, it’s chemically related to the same natural remedy 
that Hippocrates himself used to preseribe: the bark of the willow tree. 

And for people who prefer another pain reliever, we havea relative new- 
comer, acetaminophen. 

Whether made by nature or by man, chemicals have always p 
major role in reducing pain and improving the quality of Irfe. 

No chemical ts totally safe, all the time, everywhere. The challenge is to 
use chemicals properly. To help make life more livable. (And less painful.) 
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Por aimee booklet exphaining the risks and benefits of chemicnis, mail tox 


Monsanto. 800 N. Lindbergh Blvd. St. Louis. Me. 69165. Dent, ASNA-NG5 
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Without chemicals, 
City de stats Hip life itself would be impossible. 
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Such was the challenge that 
Maitani, the celebrated Olympus 
Camera designer, set for himself. 

If he had listened to con- 
ventional wisdom, he would have 
folded up his drawing board and 


light that reflects off the film surface 
the instant the shutter opens. 

So the shutter may stay open 
for up to two minuies a5 the camera 
adjusts for changes in light and 





manel 
automatically closes at the precise 

moment perfect exposure has been 
achieved. No other camera can do it. 





The OM-?2 also embodies all 
nla i SLRS are justly famous 
for. Iisa light, compact, rugged 
camera with a bright wewlinder and 





And tha’s just the beginning. 
You can snap on a five-frame-per- 
second motor drive, ora winder, or 
@ 1,000mn lens, or any of 300 plus 
rou caiday rpieales aaa 
Olympus OM syste 

Fhe Olina OM: -2 iS what 
happens when a brilliant designer 
sets his sights on the impossiiie. 

To create what's. possibly the 
world's ultimate camera. 

For informaton write 
Woodbury, ALY. 11797. 


Olympus, 


OLYMPUS OM-2 








Introducing the race-bred radial 
for those who demand 
the utmost in quality, reliability & style. 


BFGoodrich” T/A" racial performance & 


track history the frsistreetradialtoughenough T/A. 
[oO Ceriied: tor racing 


Now, what we learnec trom racing is ina 
facial for sedans, wicons and luxury cars 
The Advantage” T/A” is unicpae from-all 

Wtners oubtie. stylish, distinctive The ultimate 


quality Our most dependable radial with the 
strength, siraight tracking and handling ¢ 
race bred T/A. And the virtues most wante 
GeSsonier car ire 
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Pleasin Dreams 


Our #1 People Pleasin’ Standards 
give you a good nights sleep... every time. 


At Holicay Inn, we really want to Our +1 People Pleasin Standard 
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